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Nineteenth Century Hungarian 
Philatelic History: A Survey 


By JOHN L. BRIGGS, Jr. 


Among the charms of Nineteenth Century Hungarian philately is the fact 
that it is, for the classics, relatively unexplored territory. Unlike German 
philately, in which seemingly every facet has been dissected, studied, plated, 
and monographed, much of what one discovers, or thinks he discovers, in 
Hungarian material cannot readily be corroborated in the library. 

I speak, of course, for the students who do not read Magyar; perhaps abottt 
99.99% of philatelists. Incidentally, should you be like myself, one of those 
persons with ‘‘a flair for languages,’’ possessing some knowledge of German 
or a Slavic or a Romance tongue, do not be misled into thinking that you can 
somehow muddle through Magyar like Michel. You can’t. Its roots and con- 
struction are totally unlike any major language family; but Magyar bears some 
slight resemblance to Estonian and Finnish, if that’s any help. 

The prephilatelic era lies within neither the scope of this article nor the 
purlieu of its author’s knowledge. Lest some suspect, however, that prior to 


June 1850 the Magyars wrote with pointed sticks on clay tablets, here is a 
brief sketch of their earlier history. 


I. FROM ARPAD TO KOSSUTH 


Just prior to the year 1000 there burst upon European history the Magyars, 
nomadic horsémen pushed by still more aggressive Asian peoples onto the 
Danubian puszta. There they settled, and in so doing changed the entire course 
of European history. A glance at today’s map shows why: the Slavs were and 
are effectively split, North from South, by the Magvar nation, related to neither, 
traditionally hostile to both. 

Their leader was Arpad, who, tradition relates, was divinely inspired to 
settle in these plains by a gigantic bird, a turul, which alighted on his hand 
as the horsemen rode down through the mountain passes. Neither Arpad nor his 
turul invented the postage stamp; that came later. So did postal routes— 
much later and more rudimentary than the official couriers in Renaissance Italy, 
for example. 

Under Arpad’s descendants and a later dynasty Hungary flourished, at one 
time being a major military and cultural power in Europe. But in the 1400’s 
and 1500’s there appeared twin scourges: Islam in the person of the Turks and 
the Christianity of the House of Habsburg. 

Both Turk and Habsburg were utterly defeated by Matthias Corvinus, the 
last great King of Hungary, who established his capital at Vienna in 1485. 
Upon his death two years later the aggrandized kingdom began to fall apart 
from the bickering between powerful nobles and Matthias’s ineffectual successors. 
The Turks now saw their chance. In 1526, at Mohaes, they routed the Hun- 
garian army, killed the King, and plunged Hungary into 160 years of desolation 
from which she has not recovered to this day. 

During the years of occupation there were, in effect, three Hungaries. The 
Turks occupied the south and the central plain. In the east, in the Carpathians 
a succession of. princes, Turkish vassals nominally and usually in fact,. held 
precarious sway in Transylvania. And in the north and west there clung to a 
strip of Hungarian territory the Austrian Habsburgs, first elected, then heredi- 
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Exhibit. 1. A crude homemade wrapper, used to send about 1142 ounces of 
printed matter from Pozsony to Verebély. It uses two copies of 3kr. black 
stamp of 1858. The deep black will not yield the mailing date; it is this 
illegibility that caused the authorities to abandon black in favor of green when 
the denomination was next printed in the middle of 1859. (Note the St. 
Andrew’s cross, a brown one from the 10 kreuzer sheet, used as a sealer.) 


tary, Kings of Hungary. This situation prevailed until towards the end of the 
Seventeenth Century, when the Austrians, capitalizing upon the failure of the 
last great Turkish siege of Vienna in 1683, drove south and east to liberate most 
of medieval Hungary. 

Liberate? The survivors traded one master for another: after a century 
and a half of Turkish occupation there were few Magyars left. Vast sectors 
of the country were depopulated. The Serbs, the Romanians, the Slovaks, the 
Germans, rushed to fill the vacuum, and thus paved the way for the breakup of 
‘*Millenial Hungary’’ in 1918. 

From 1700 until 1867 the history of Hungary, postal and otherwise, is 
almost entirely that of Austria. Hungary enjoyed some degree of autonomy 
at times, depending upon the relative strength or weakness of the Austrian 
Emperor and his distraction by distant wars. But not much autonomy. And 
what little there was was thoroughly suppressed just before the start of the 
philatelic era, in 1848-49, when Imperial and Czarist troops crushed the Hun- 
garian revolution led by Lajos Kossuth. 

Incidentally, there exists in Budapest the original of a design for an ad- 
hesive postage stamp, prepared by the painter, Mér Than, in 1848. Research also 
shows that preparations had been made to print the stamp. But for Czarist 
intervention, therefore, our story might have begun two years earlier. 
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Il. AUSTRIAN POSTAL ADMINISTRATION, 1850-67 


In June 1850, when the first stamps were issued, Hungary was administered 
by the Austrians as any other part of the vast, polyglot Empire. Hungary was, 
in faet, run like a colony: most of the civil servants (Beamten) were Austrians, 
and German was the official language. The Magyar tongue, considered unfit 
but for peasants, was so little used that even the town names in the cancelling 
devices generally bore their German version; for instance: 


Pest—Pesth Nagyszeben—Hermannstadt 

Buda—Ofen Brassé—Kronstadt 

Pées—Ftinfkirchen Fehértemplom— Weisskirchen 

Pozsony—Pressburg Esztergom—Gran 

Szeged—Szegedin Nagyvarad—Grosswardein 
Zagrab—Agram 


During these 17 years of continued Austrian Postal Administration, four 
face-different series of stamps were issued. They are the first four issues com- 
monly listed under Austria: (1) the coat-of-arms-in-shield issue of 1850-58; 
(2) the ‘“‘left profile’’ (of Franz Joseph) stamps of 1859-60; (3) the ‘‘right 
profile’’ stamps of 1860-63; and (4) the embossed coat-of-arms issue of 1863-67. 
All bear German-language inscriptions. Only the first shows any concession 
to Hungary: the line ‘‘K K Post,’’ Kaiserliches und Kénigliches, Imperial and 
Royal, a reminder that Franz Joseph was Emperor of Austria but King in 
Hungary. (See Exhibits 1 and 2) 


Exhibit 2. Another homemade wrapper using two 3 kr. green stamps as seals 

and postage to frank printed matter from Pozsony to Verebély. It was used 

April 7-9, 1869. The stamps are ne visible beneath the ‘‘Pressburg’’ 
cancels. 
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Exhibit 3. Mixed franking between the second issue of 1859 (10 kr. stamp) 
and the third issue of 1860-61 (5 kr. stamp). Backstamped WIEN on 
arrival May 10, 1861. The first issue of 1850 was withdrawn on October 31, 
1858, and demonetized two months later to avoid confusion after the currency 
devaluation. The second issue, however, was not withdrawn upon release of 
the third; both were valid for postage until May 31, 1864. Meanwhile the 
fourth issue had been introduced during mid-1863; its purpose was conformity 
with the uniform colors agreed upon by members of the German-Austrian Postal 
inion. 


Stamps of the first issue were replaced because of currency devaluation in 
1858. The new kreuzer was worth but 60% of its predecessor. With this in 
mind, let us examine some of the more common postal charges in the rate struc- 
ture of the period. (In the tables below the figure in parentheses represents 
the rate in effect before the 1858 currency devaluation.) First the domestic 


rates, which in general applied to any destination within the Austrian Empire 
and Germany : 


1. Printed matter, 2 (1) Kreuzer per loth—about 4% ounce—regardless of 
distance. After October 1, 1862, the weight was increased to 2% loth. 


2. Lettermail: 


a. Local city delivery, 3 (2) kreuzer, regardless of weight. 


b. Other domestic letters were charged according to three distance 
zones, similar in principle to our U. 8. parcel post zones: 


(1) First zone—outside local delivery area and up to about 46 
U. 8. miles—5 (3) kreuzer per loth. 


(2) Second zone—from about 46 to about 92 U. 8S. miles—10 (6) 
kreuzer per loth. 


(3) Third zone—more than about 92 U. S. miles—15 (9) kreuzer 
per loth. 
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Exhibit 4. Mailed in Mannheim December 11, 1861, franked by an ordinary 
9 kreuzer Baden stamp. Transit markings include “‘Elisen) Blahn) 12 Dez.” 
and Vienna, December 13, with arrival in Pest that same evening. 


Why was the 3 kr. stamp added in Pest on December 15? (December 14, 
1861, was a Sunday.) Was it for postage due? But 9 kr. was 3 kr. too much 
for an ordinary weight letter. The Austrian kreuzer was worth only 60% of 
the Baden kreuzer. Thus if the letter were overweight, the postage due would 
appear properly to be 5 kreuzer if the Baden equivalent were collected or 10 
kreuzer if the Austrian equivalent were charged. 


Several other explanations are possible. None can be proven, fortunately, 
or our greatest expert on Baden would have kept this piece for himself instead 
of offering it in one of his auctions. 
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Exhibit 5. A 5 krajczar stamp of 1867 used in combination with the 5 kr. 

postal money order form of 1871. Such a combination was possible only in 

May, June, and July, as the joint issue of 1867 was demonetized in Hungary 
on July 31, 1871. 


The zones were abolished as of January 1, 1866; thereafter, the letter- 
mail rate outside the local delivery area was 5 kreuzer per loth, 
regardless of distance. 


3. Registration fees: local, 5 (3) kreuzer; other (including foreign), 10 
(6) kreuzer. 


4. Special delivery fee: 15 (9) kreuzer. 


Foreign rates were complex until the formation of the Universal Postal 
Union in 1874. Some rates for the period just after the one now under dis- 
cussion will be found below. (I do not have sufficient material from the period 


of Austrian administration to add anything to the published knowledge of 
Austrian specialists. ) 


Ill. HUNGARIAN POSTAL ADMINISTRATION: THE TRANSITION AND 
CLASSIC PERIODS OF 1867-1874 


Prussian needleguns at Kéniggritz created the Dual Monarchy. Austria’s 
defeat left her unable to oppose the Magyars’ continuing demand for greater 
self-rule. At the same time the Magyars woke up to the fact that they were a 
minority in their own country; they comprised the largest single ethnic group, 
but nevertheless formed only some 38% of the population within Hungary’s 
borders. Thus they were a bit more willing to make common cause with the 
German-speaking Austrians, who found themselves in an identical racial position 
within the remaining Austrian crown lands. 

Upon the formation of Austria-Hungary in May 1867, Hungary became 
Austria’s full and equal partner, in name and often in fact. Each was inde- 
pendent of the other except in three areas: the national armed forces, foreign 
affairs, and the person of the King-Emperor, Franz Joseph. 

Hungarian nationalism, long repressed, now burst forth in its fullest and 
most intolerant form, seemingly seeking to suppress the other nationalities 
within Hungary even more than the Magyars themselves had been. An intense 
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Magyarization was undertaken in every conceivable field of endeavor. Including 
stamps, of course. 

At first little could be done. In all of Hungary there did not exist printing 
equipment suitable for stamps. In the emergency some unknown genius hit 
upon a solution, which is still unique in philately. Stamps were printed in 
Vienna and used by both the Hungarian and Austrian Postal Administrations ; 
this remains the only instance in philatelic history in which two independent 
postal administrations used the same stamps. 

These stamps were ready in June 1867, only one month after proclamation 
of the Dual Monarchy. They are the so-called ‘‘coarse print’’ bearded profile 
of the King-Emperor. They bear no inscription whatever, other than the 
numeral of value and the abbreviation ‘‘Kr.’’ Fortunately the latter worked 
in both languages: ‘‘kreuzer’’ in German, ‘‘krajez4r’’ in Hungarian. 

The coat-of-arms issue of 1863-67 was demonetized in Hungary on June 15, 
1867 ; combination covers were possible for but 15 days and are correspondingly 
rare. I personally have not yet seen one, either in the flesh or advertised for 
sale, although their existence is recorded. 

Perhaps it is high time to state that all stamps used in both Austria and 
Hungary are rarer with Hungarian town cancellations. The difference is small 
in some instances, considerable in others. These statements apply to all 1850-67 
stamps, but with special force to the joint issue of 1867-71. These stamps were 
valid in Austria until 1884, but could not be used in Hungary past mid-1871. 
(See Exhibit 5) 

During this period the cancelling devices, the postal stationery and forms, 
every officially-printed item shows Magyarization of place names, the disappear- 
ance of German, Croat, and Italian (Romanian never did count) or their relega- 
tion to smaller-size type. One might spend a philatelic lifetime studying the 
postal history of this four-year period. 


Hungary wanted its own distinctive stamps and postal stationery ; deadlines 
were set, broken, and set again. When early in 1871 proper recess-printing 


Exhibit 6. The lithographed 2 krajczar stamp, franking printed matter (an 
attorney's form letter) from Poprad to Szenicz, July 20-30, 1871. 
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Exhibit 7. The lithographed 15 krajczar stamp, used in payment of both post- 
age and the registry fee on a letter from jaszo to Gavan, August 15-17, 1871. 


equipment still had not been installed in Budapest, the authorities decided first 
to print the chosen designs by the lithographic process, at the time in its crudest 
infancy. The first of these stamps, the 5 krajez4r, appeared shortly after May 1, 
1871, and five additional values followed within the next month or so. Hard 
on their heels came the long-awaited recess-printed or engraved versions of the 
same design, showing the King, the Crown of St. Stephen, and the Hungarian 
Coat of Arms. The engraved 5 kr. stamp is known used as early as mid-June; 
the others in mid-July, except for the high value, which appeared in October. 
The lithographed and engraved printings overlapped in use, since the former 
were not withdrawn. Although both were demonetized at the end of 1876, the 
lithographed issue had long ago been used up. 

The lithographed stamps are all hard to find on cover, all but the 5 kr. 
excessively so. (See Exhibits 6, 7, 8 and 9) 

The agreement between the Austrian and Hungarian postal administrations 
specified that existing postal rates would continue in effect, and so they did for 
some years. Foreign lettermail rates during these transition years, observed 
empirically, include : 

Pest to Ziirich, Switzerland, March 1870—10 kr. 

Pest to New York City, September 1870—50 kr. 

Pest to Lyons, France, December 1870—25 kr. 

Pest to Milano, August 1871 (Exhibit §)—15 kr. 

Pest to Carpentras, France, February 1873—25 kr. 

Pest to London, October 1873—13 kr. 

Fiume to Palermo, Sicily, April 1874—15 kr. 
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Exhibit 8. Lithographed 5 kr. and 10 kr. stamps combine to frank this letter 

from Pest to an attorney in Milano, August 7-9, 1871. To the novice perhaps 

the most obvious characteristic of both issues of 1871 is the atrocious perfora- 

tion. The Austrian Printing Office apparently palmed off its oldest, most 

troublesome equipment onto its sister service in Buda-Pest. The 10 kr. shown 

here is representative; it qualifies for a spot in the late Stephen G. Rich’s collec- 
tion entitled ‘‘De Woild’s Woist Centered Stamps.” 


After July 1, 1875, with the uniform rates of the Universal Postal Union— 
the Dual Monarchy was a charter member—the foreign lettermail rate in no 
ease exceeded 10 krajezar. 

The demonetization of the joint issue of 1867, including postal stationery 
as well as adhesives, led to a little-known cover curiosity. The world’s first 
postal cards were introduced in 1869 as a part of this issue, bearing a 2 kr. 
yellow imprint identical in design to that of the adhesives. The card, whether 
printed in Magyar or German, carried the Hungarian Crown and Coat-of-Arms; 
thus when demonetized on May 31, 1871, remaining stocks could not be sent to 
Austria, as were the adhesives, to be used up. At this time adhesives were not 
permitted for postage on postal cards. Only the 2 kr postal card, as issued, 
was valid. In order to salvage these remainders, however, the Hungarian Postal 
Administration pasted adhesives (engraved 2 kr.’s) over the 1867 design and 
then sold them over the counter. On the copies I own and have seen, the 
paste-over is done quite carefully; so little of the underlying design is visible 
that any attempt at reproduction is fruitless. 


IV. THE ENVELOPE STAMPS OF 1874-1899 


Late in 1874 a new issue began to appear—the humble envelope design, 
destined to endure until the end of the century. This is the true Cinderella 
of Hungarian philately. Too late to qualify as ‘‘classies,’’ too ugly to attract 
the amateur, they await exhaustive philatelic study. One day some student will 
have an antagonist worthy of his skill and patience. These stamps exist in a 
bewildering array of perforation varieties, watermark varieties, color varieties, 
retouches, and all the other deviations so dear to the heart, if not the eyesight, 
of the dedicated plater. The extreme rarity of some varieties is exceeded only 
by collectors’ indifference to their existence. 

Mixed frankings of the envelope stamps with the engraved issue of 1871, 
while not rare, are not found under every dealer’s counter. Although mixed 
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Exhibit 9. Engraved 5 kr. stamp, 
showing an unlisted flaw, a prominent 
plate scratch. 


frankings with the lithographed issue of 1871 exist, I do not own nor have I 
seen such a cover. (See Exhibit 10) 


The envelope stamps were introduced in only five denominations: 2, 3, 5, 
10, and 20 krajezar. All are common enough on cover (without considering 
varieties) except for the high value, which is especially elusive in straight letter- 
mail franking without registration or special delivery fees. All five denomina- 
tions were printed in one color; after 1881, on paper watermarked ‘‘Kr.’’ (See 
Exhibits 11 and 12) 


Meanwhile Hungary in the 1870s and 1880s was experiencing a remarkable 
industrial development—not remarkable, perhaps, when compared to that in 
Germany, but extraordinary for its own semi-feudal economy. There was a 


Exhibit 10. The engraved 3 kr. stamp of 1871 is used in mixed franking with 
a 2 kr. stamp of 1874 to send up to 250 grams of samples from Brasso to 
Fogaras in September 1875. 
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many-fold increase in the number of pieces of mail handled, particularly those 
with higher fees, such as parcel post. Accordingly, in June of 1888 Hungary 
introduced nine new denominations in the envelope design. These stamps were 
printed in two operations: the frame in color, then the numeral of value in 
black or red. (See Exhibit 13) 


The original five denominations continued to be printed in one color. The 
lettermail 5 kr. stamp was changed to the two-color process in 1891; the others, 
not until January 1, 1898. Then in November 1898 the paper was changed to a 
paper watermarked with the Crown of St. Stephen. Note, therefore, that the 
2, 3, 10, and 20 krajez4r stamps on paper watermarked ‘‘Kr.’’ had the very 
short effective life of only ten months. They are true ‘‘sleepers’’ on cover, 
particularly the 20 krajezar. 


(How can you tell the watermark of a stamp on cover? With these you 
simply hold the cover up close to a 100 watt bulb, taking care to scorch your 
fingers instead of the stamp; the difference with a little practice is readily 
detectable. ) 


V. PHILATELIC SHENANIGANS 


This story would be incomplete without some mention of the philatelically- 
infamous Captain Peterdi. 


Peterdi was master of the ‘‘ Andrassy,’’ a small vessel of the Adria Shipping 
Company, operating in the Mediterranean out of Hungary’s only saltwater port, 
Fiume. The good Captain probably was not overpaid, but he had a sideline 
presumably lucrative of itself: preparation of some of the world’s first made- 
to-order Paquebot covers. 


For years philatelists have puzzled over Hungarian cancellations on foreign 
stamps, over foreign cancellations on Hungarian stamps, and over fragments of 
strange cancelling devices such as anchors in various colors. Peterdi was their 
perpetrator. A loophole in international regulations gave him his opportunity. 
Regulations specified that mail posted on board ship might be franked with 
stamps either of the country of origin or the country to which the ship belonged. 


Exhibit 11. Manuscript cancels were officially prohibited, but occasionally 
slipped through, particulatly ——_ nearby small towns. Here is one bearing 
the full town name and date. 
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_ Exhibit 12. An unsealed death notice mailed from Lippa in September 1882 
to New York. Some good Samaritan added the U. S. 2c stamp of 1879 in 
order to forward the notice from Wall Street to 45 East 12th Street. 


Peterdi took advantage of these conditions. For a price one could receive 
a cover bearing Hungarian stamps cancelled, say, Reggio Calabria or Marseilles, 
and adorned with fancy markings in red or green: the ship’s name, ‘‘Tengeren”’ 
(at sea) or ‘‘Kikétében’’ (in port), ete. Later the good Captain grew more 
fanciful. I have a small envelope deliberately underfranked by a 5 kr. Hun- 
garian stamp, bearing postage due stamps from Austria, Italy, and France, 
plus so many inked-out addresses that it appears covered with the tracings of a 
seismograph gone mad. I have another, a real booby prize, in which the 10 kr. 
foreign rate is attained by halves of diagonally-bisected 5 kr. and 15 kr. stamps 


of the 1898 issue, carefully fitted together and tied to the cover by Peterdi’s 
own manuscript notation. 


Silly? Of course. But perhaps no worse than the antics daily indulged 
in by thousands of U. S. First Day Cover collectors. And the distance of time 


does lend enchantment and cast a patina of charm over these crude manipula- 
tions of 60-65 years ago. 


VI. THE BIG SWITCH 


In the middle 1890s both Austria and Hungary began another currency 
changeover. Money was first issued, then the date of January 1, 1900, set for 
a change in stamps. Each unit of the new currency was worth exactly half 
of the old: 2 fillér=1 krajezér, and 50 krajezar= 1% forint = 100 fillér=1 korona. 
(See Exhibits 14 and 15) 


A nationwide competition was held to select the designs of the new fillér- 
korona stamps to be issued January 1, 1900. Elements of several of the re- 
jected designs were incorporated into other stamps issued as late as the 1930s. 


The changeover might have been accomplished smoothly, except that the 
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authorities also chose this time to raise certain (but not all) postal rates, many 
of which had remained in effect for fifty years. For instance: 


Class Rate before Rate after 
1/1/00 1/1/00 

Post card in Hungary 2 kr. (4 f.) 4 f. (2 kr.) 

Post eard to Austria 2 kr. (4 f.) 5 f. (2% kr.) 

Domestic letter 5 kr. (10 f.) 10 f. (5 kr.) 

Foreign letter 10 kr. (20 f.) 25 f. (12% kr.) 

Registry fee 10 kr. (20 f.) 25 f. (12% kr.) 


The result was confusion and much use of postage due stamps on Austria’s 
part; Hungary did not have them until 1903, so that the covers routed the 
other way bear manuscript or handstamped notations. For a few weeks the 
authorities collected only the amount due; then they began to invoke a penalty 
equal to the amount of unpaid postage. 


Late in 1900 the krajezdr-forint stamps were finally demonetized, and with 
this act ends our once-over-lightly of 19th Century Hungarian postal history. 
A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In English the postal historian’s one indispensable guide to the transition 
pefiod of 1867-1874 is the superb monograph by Edwin Muller, published in 


Exhibit 13. Very early use of the black numeral issue on parcel post receipt 
#1 of the village of Nemes-Oroszi, June 12, 1 
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Exhibit 14. The period of currency change produced this officially-sanctioned 

use of a bisected 2 fillér stamp to raise the old 2 krajczar postal card to the 

5 fillér now required to frank it to Austria. The bisect was permitted for the 
first two weeks of January 1900 during a shortage of | fillér adhesives. 


the Mercury Stamp Journals, Nos. 46 and 47. (One sometimes wonders what 
would be the state of classic philately in. America without the labors of this 
great student.) Both issues were still available, when last I checked, from 
Mercury Stamp Company, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I have seen little of value regarding the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, either bound or in the trade press. In The Collectors Club Philatelist, 
Vol. 39, No. 3, the reader may find some slight interest in a review of my own 
presentation before that group in February of 1960. In German there is 
Béla Payer’s slim book, published about 1920; it contains much of use and not 
a little that is inaccurate regarding Hungarian stamps prior to 1915. This book 
was recently available, for $30+ from Fritz Billig, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. A tattered copy also reposes in The Collectors Club library. 


Since the 1850-1867 and prestamp periods form a part of Austrian philately, 
their study is much better set forth in English, not to mention German, litera- 
ture. Of paramount value to me has been another Edwin Muller monograph, 
published in Nos. 16 and 17 of the Mercury Stamp Journal. These issues are 
no longer in print but occasionally are offered at auctions. Much of this in- 
formation has been drawn on for, and enlarged into, the same author’s exhaustive 
(and exhausting) Handbook of Austria and Lombardy-Venetia Cancellations, 
1850 to 1864 Issues, which I have only begun to study and which may very 
well yet contain answers to questions that puzzle me herein. The Handbook is 
-available for $30: from Mercury Stamp Company; if this be your field, save 
your pennies, for you cannot function without it. 


Other references, more or less useful, to the student of 19th century 
Hungarian philately : ; 

1. Catalogue of the Stamps of Hungary, published by Philatelia Hungarica, 
Budapest, and probably available through Fritz Billig. Semi-specialized. The 
edition in English that I own is dated 1956. 

2. Specialized Catalog of Austria, 1850-1918, and Catalog of the Imperforate 
Classic Postal Stamps of Europe, both by Edwin Muller, Mercury Stamp Company. 
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Exhibit 15. A first day cover, January 1, 1900: five copies of the new 
1 fillér stamp frank this picture post card from Budapest to Vienna. 


3. Schloss, Hermann, Distinguishing Characteristics of Classic Stamps, Europe 
19th Century. Available from H. L. Lindquist Publications, 153 Waverly Place, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


4. Michel, Katalog Europa (1960 or earlier) and Minkus, New World-Wide 
Catalog, Vol. II (1961). 


5. Michel, Briefmarken Grossdeutschlands, 1944/45. Contains Austria, and 
with greater specialization than in later editions of the Europa Katalog. 


6. Ascher’s Postal Stationery Catalog (in German), 1927 edition. The com- 
plete catalog sells at auction for an-arm-and-a-leg; it was originally issued in sections, 
which sometimes may be picked up separately for much less. Pages 1196-1218 
cover Hungary. 


7. Zinsmeister, Marian Carne, Hungarian Stamps and Their Background, 1871- 
1940, and The Stamps of Austria, 1850-1957, both published by Van Dahl Publi- 
eations, Albany, Oregon. Interesting, without posing as serious study. The former 
is out of print. 

8. Auction catalogs. Particularly helpful are those of Mercury Stamp Co. 
and H. Lazarus, who specializes in postal history material. 


Nonphilatelic literature, indispensable to the postal historian : 


1. Large German-English and Hungarian-English dictionaries. There are 
several good ones of the first, Cassell’s being one, but the second poses a real problem. 
Mine is a three-volume dictionary printed in Budapest between 1905 and 1924; 
the compiler is Arthur B. Yolland, a Cambridge scholar and then Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Budapest. For the student of Nineteenth 
Century Hungarian philately a newer dictionary is not as useful: immediately prior 
to World War I the language was drastically purged of German and other foreign- 
derived words, found in abundance on old correspondence, but not in today’s 
dictionaries. 


2. Baedeker’s Austria-Hungary. The 11th edition (1911) was the last and 
most comprehensive, especially regarding Hungary. It may be found at old-book 
dealers. I paid $1.50 for mine and would not part with it for $150, so irreplaceable 
is the information it contains. 


3. Europa Touring: Motoring Guide of Europe. Published for the AAA in 


Switzerland. My editions are 1937 and 1938. A good guide to the post-World 
War I nationality of towns formerly Hungarian. 
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POSTAL HISTORY 


History and Development of the 
Post in the Progress of Man 


By ERNEST L. ROTHSCHILD 


Papers presented at a philatelic congress or destined for publication in 
philatelic magazines are concerned mostly with research. Revealing details 
not generally known, they are of interest to a more or less restricted group of 
specialists; but they may have greater appeal by demonstrating methods and 
possibilities of research to be done in other sectors of philately. With this paper, 
I will digress from that practice. Instead of narrowing the field of scrutiny 
and speculation, I shall try to widen it; instead of the microscope of the re- 
searcher, I shall use the telescope of the historian. 


In the vocabulary of philately, Postal History has become a byword for 
cancellations on stamps, including also—in more recent years—markings of 
the pre-stamp period. But many philatelists have been aware, since the Meroni 
auction in 1953, that the pre-stamp period roughly extends over 5000 years. 
That means, Postal History started with the invention of the written word— 
the word meant for persons absent and unable to hear it spoken. That written 


word had to be carried; and the carrier was the first agent of the organism 
we call the Post. 


On account of our narrow conception of the term Postal History, we have 
lost sight of its real meaning: History of the Post. That includes history of all 
organized conveyances of written, printed, and even oral messages. The issue 
and use of stamps and postmarks might be considered an integral part of it; 
but that is not postal history itself. Postal history includes the Cursus Publicus 
under Augustus and the latest electronic machines that help dispatch huge 
quantities of mail. It includes pastoral letters of the Middle Ages and modern 
*‘junk mail,’’ advertising the soap that makes you feel as if you had never 
washed before. Which shows that postal history is not an isolated field of 
inspection and speculation (nothing, by the way, is!) ; but a sector of history, 
closely connected and interwoven with History of Science, of Governments, and of 
Ideas. Postal history, indeed, is part of history of the evolution and the 
progress of mankind. It tells about the advancement of human culture, and 
also of its occasional stagnation and recession. 


We may say that Post actually begins before the written word, with 
messages by mouth, or through delivery of symbolic objects that conveyed 
the meaning of friendship or hostility, of offer or request, or of warning. Only 
a few centuries ago, that way of communication was still used by Iroquoise 
Indians, by the aborigines of Australia, and by the more sophisticated ancestors 
of our Peruvian neighbors. Instead of letters they used sticks of different 
lengths, or cords with knots spaced according to their meaning. The most 
secluded clan of prehistoric times could not exist without some sort of communi- 
cation with neighboring clans. Trails, unmarked but known to lead somewhere, 
became means of communication with others, for the exchange of messages or 
commodities. Salt was probably the first commodity exchanged between more 
or less distant groups; with iron and amber soon to follow. There also was 
struggle, with attack and defense. In those first stages of economical and 
political life, the exchange of messages became an almost natural issue. The 
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first appeal for help, from one clan to the other, was probably the nucleus of a 
cell that evolved, throughout the ages, into the complex institution we call Post. 

An ancedote, that originated in a European capital where the mailman 
had to deliver the mail directly to the door and give it to the addressee in 
person, shows how easily man accepts institutions like government and its 
agencies as something quasi aprioristic; without asking how it came into 
existence, nor what may be its purpose. 

In that capital, the mailman rang, one day, the bell at the door to an 
apartment on the fourth floor. An old lady opened, and he handed her a letter. 
‘*That’s all there is, Ma’m.’’—‘‘ And for that you had to walk up to the fourth 
floor ?’’—‘‘Sure. as a matter of fact, I didn’t have any mail for the first, second, 
and third floor. But I had to bring you your letter. Hadn’t I?’’—‘‘Poor Dear, 
you shouldn’t have bothered! All those steps! Why didn’t you mail it?’’ 


Proceeding through history, we shall find that the magnitude of postal 
installations, as well as the absence of postal facilities, corresponds to the needs 
of human society. 

Sources of Antiquity, relating to transportation of messages, are scarce; 
they consist in some literary ancedotes and a few archeological findings (like 
the Appolinarian Jugs which show a route and its stations, and a few inscriptions 
on excavated buildings). It seems though that, wherever empires were forming, 
rulers saw the need to create some organization that could efficiently carry 
their orders to distant provinces and bring back reports from governors and 
satraps. According to Herodot, Cyrus, the founder of the Persian empire in 
the sixth century B. C., was the first to install post stations—shelters where 
his couriers could rest, and where they found exchange horses ready. Later 
we find a similar system in the Cursus Publicus, at the beginning of our Era, 
linking Rome with the provinces of Gaul and, by and by, with all the distant 
outposts of her Mediterranean empire. The stations of the Cursus Publicus 
were called ‘‘Mansiones’’ (hence our ‘‘mansion’’) and quite often settlements 
formed around those post houses (which, by the way seem to have been the 
first to be called ‘‘Posta,’’ according to Littré and Arthur de Rothschild; but 
it is likely that the name dates rather from a much later period of the Roman 
Empire). The mere fact that stations were not only installed in major towns, 
but that townships and fortified places emerged around those ‘‘Mansiones’’ 
proves that the relationship between Post and economical and political life 
worked both ways. The Cursus Publicus was not exclusively an instrument to 
keep the rulers in Rome in contact with far away provinces. It also served for 
transportation of supplies and of government officials, as in later centuries 
postal services were meant as well for the transportation of merchandise and 
of persons. In a way, the Cursus Publicus was the first organization to fulfill 
the task of a public utility, though in a quite limited way. Permission to make 
use of it had to be granted by special imperial letters. 


Center of Civilization Shifts 


With the decline of the Roman Empire and the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, the Cursus Publicus disappeared. The center of civilization shifted to 
the Moslem countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea. We must assume that 
in those regions of relatively high literacy, with the public scribes ready to 
write letters for those who couldn’t write themselves, some institution must 
have existed that carried the letters to the place of their destination. (They 
can’t have been all for local distribution). I admit that I have not yet been 
able to find reference to such postal bodies. But where letters have been written, 
means must have existed for their transportation. 

Caesar relates that the Gauls had an organized service of couriers. But 
they disappeared, as the Cursus Publicus disappeared, and probably long 
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before. The influx of Visigoths and Ostrogoths and Huns disrupted what was: 
left of European civilization, and the early centuries of Christian conquest- 
had little use for postal communication. Charlemagne, as ruler of a widespread. 
empire had some sort of courier system at his command and had even built- 
three major routes of communication. But after his death and the partition 
of his empire, little remained of his ambitious administration, including his 
rudimentary postal system. 

With the exception of the regions bordering the Mediterranean Sea, where 
the exchange of goods and thoughts with the Orient had never quite ceased, the 
European economy was, what Pirenne called an ‘‘economy of no market.’’ 
It was a closed domestic economy with almost no room for commerce with the 
world beyond the farm, the village, the monastery. Only at rare occasions, 
merchants from Mediterranean ports found their way to the north, bringing 
silk and brocades, spices and jewels to some princely castles. There were no 
other consumers. And there was no need for exchange of letters. Each prince, 


each king dispatched his own servants or knights, whenever he wanted to com- 
municate with others. 


Itteracy Only Within Church 


In the Middle Ages, literacy existed only within the Church, the one great 
spiritual and political power that encompassed most of Europe. Townships were 
originally far from being economical units or even centers of worldly adminis- 
tration. They were residences of bishops and archbishops, and included only 
elerical administrators and some artisans. The Church was indeed the only 
social group in need of interecommunication. Monks carried letters from one 
imonastery to another, or correspondences between the bishops and the monas- 
teries of their dioceses. They took care of communications among the church 
dignitaries themselves. Often they crossed the country, or even many countries, 
with letters that had to be countersigned by each abbot of each monastery of 
their order; and the journey often took many years. 

It may be worthwhile to mention here the famous Rotula of St. Vital, a 
monastery in the North of France. This letter in form of a parchment roll, 
dated 1122 A. D., contains not less than 206 answers and signatures, news the 
abbots of the monasteries visited wanted to get back to St. Vital. Only part 
of the Rotula still exists, and that part is over thirty feet long and inscribed 
on both sides. On his way, the clerical messenger twice crossed the Channel to 
England. 

Quite often, the monks carried letters along—as far as to the Holy Land— 
for merchants or other private persons. Whether with or without the permis- 
sion of their superiors, we don’t know. But I have seen letters with the usual 
filing note on the back, stating dates of departure and arrival, name of sender, 
and often the place of departure, with an additional remark of the way of 
transportation, which sometimes read ‘‘delivered by a kind monk’”’ or “‘. . . by 
a wandering brother of the holy order of .. .’’. 


Darkness Fades 


In the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, the darkness over Europe slowly 
started its eclipse. Market towns and bishopric sees became centers of com- 
merce, production and learning; new thoughts infiltrated in theology. The 
revival of Antiquity was, by no means, a sudden movement of the Fifteenth 
Century, coming from nowhere. Neither was the Reformation exclusively the 
work of men with whom we usually identify it. Actually, it took many decades 
of eloth-making from British wool in the cities of Flanders before Burgundy 
(of which Flanders was a part) became one of the great centers of western 
civilization and art. But we are still far away, in time, from postal institutions 
as public utility. 
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Some towns or local merchant guilds hired messengers to carry letters to 
more or less distant places. In France, early in the Thirteenth Century, the 
Messageries Universitaires came into existence. These originally were destined 
for the communication between students and their families. They received 
royal letters of patent, authorizing the transportation of private mail and grant- 
ing royal protection. There was no schedule for departure or arrival, and the 
messengers were under obligation to carry royal mail, especially court files and 
other legal papers which have always been plentiful in France. When, in the 
Seventeenth Century, the Poste aux Lettres, the mighty royal network of postal 
services with a well organized central administration, was established as an 
important source of income for the crown—and, of course, for Postmasters 
General and Farmers as well—the competition between the two groups became 
a major issue. While the king was reluctant to deprive the universities of their 
established privilege, and to give up the profit grants of privileges brought to 
the crown, the Farmers who held the lease of management were not at all 
inelined to give up a considerable part of a profit they considered their privilege. 
The ‘‘Parlements’’, the high courts of France, were very busy with lawsuits 
and countersuits that ended only shortly before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. One thing is sure: as the couriers of the Messageries Universitaires 
and those of local and provincial institutions were not allowed to be on the 
road between sunset and sunrise, the Postes aux Lettres had a precious advan- 
tage, especially over great distances and on the main highways. 


The Post Evolves 


One can safely say, that most postal organizations that developed within 
the next two centuries into what we call, The Post, originated in the Fifteenth 
Century. In some instances, they consisted only in the hiring of a single 
messenger for the run between two neighboring towns. Others covered large 
stretches, left and arrived on scheduled days, like the post of the ‘‘Consuls’’, 
the magistrates of Toulouse. Most couriers covered the whole route both ways, 
and the roundtrip took, in some instances, two to three weeks. The system of 
estaffettes, with relay stations for the exchange of horse or man, was an expen- 
sive venture. Louis XI had created such a service for his own use, the Royal 
Riders, and the French historiographers of the Post, like Arthur de Rothschild 
and Eugéne Vaillé, consider him as ‘‘the father of the French Post.’’ In a way, 
he was just that, as other, more elaborate and more efficient organizations dis- 
appeared under the growing competition of the crown. Repeated decrees, 
prohibiting the transportation of private mail, and court files pertaining to 
infractions agains* the royal monopoly seem to be proof that, at certain times, 
especially under Henry IV, the Royal Riders indeed had carried mail for their 
own profit. 

In Flanders and some parts of Germany, the butcher guilds had the privi- 
lege of letter carrying, taking the mail along, while driving cattle to or from 
the market. A slow procedure, one might say, when the market place served 
as a relay station. 


Society of Couriers 


In the city-states of Italy, so-called Societies of Couriers appeared in the 
Fifteenth Century (probably even earlier). They were a logical product of 
the economical vitality, and of the intellectual and artistic life of the Renaissance. 
We don’t know much about the time of their origin, nor about their set-up. 
According to the dates of arrival and departure on letters in my possession, 
they made good time on the road. Venice, Genoa, Pisa had—mainly through 
their participation in the Crusades—firmly established their sea power in the 
Mediterranean Sea and it became mandatory to create postal communications, 
not only with the ports of the Orient, but also with the centers of production 
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and distribution in Europe. Of the Venetian Post, items with nicely designed 
postmarks (by the sender!) existed as early as the Fourteenth Century. One 
postal route led from Venice to Constantinople. The mail was carried by 
schooner along the Adriatic Coast, to Cattaro, and from there through the 
mountains of the Balkan Peninsula to Greece and Constantinople. The courier 
was accompanied by 100 Montenegrin horsemen, for protection against bandits, 
and the postage was the equivalent of a few thousand dollars (as quoted by 
E. Tolkowsky). One can imagine that under those conditions the correspondence 
hardly consisted in small talk or petty business. Those letters contained political 
news, market reports, and large commercial transactions; information that 
often enabled the addressee as well as the sender to make large fortunes, thanks 
to his advance knowledge of conditions or events of which no competitor was yet 
aware. Yet the land route was cheaper, safer and quicker than transportation 
by ship through the pirates-infested Aegean and Ionian Seas. 


American Colomal Post 


In England, we may date the upsurge of the Post as a national institution 
at the time of Henry VIII. It was firmly established at the time of Cromwell. 
The colonies on the American continent already possessed a postal system when 
Benjamin Franklin took over as first Postmaster General of the Continental 
Congress, in 1775. (He had been Deputy Postmaster before, under British 
rule, but had been dismissed for political reasons. ) 

As Italy was economically the most advanced country in Europe, it was 
no accident that the actual rulers of the Holy Roman Empire (the German 
emperors of the House of Hapsbourg) called on Italians to build up a courier 
service for their vast dominions that included, at times, besides great parts of 
Germany proper, Austria, Tyrol, Hungary, Bohemia, Spain, the Spanish Low- 
lands and possessions in Italy. The members of the Venetian family de Tassis 
(who later added de la Torre to their name, and eventually Germanized it to 
Thurn and Taxis) were quick to expand the net of communications for the 
emperors. One Tassis also organized the courier service for the mighty duke 
of Burgundy; and eventually the establishment of Thurn and Taxis joined 
hands, by treaties, with foreign countries like France, as equal and respected 
partners. They became princes of the Empire, and their monopoly—temporarily, 
but never entirely interrupted by Napoleon—lasted in some parts of Germany 
until the first of July 1867. 


The Post and Social and Cultural Life 


It is, of course, impossible to trace here the History of the Post in many 
countries under various political and cultural conditions. At whatever period, 
in whatever country we might examine extension and characteristics of postal 
services, we will always find that they are closely interwoven with social and 
political conditions. But we also will find that the very existence of those postal 
services was not without impact on social and cultural life. Let me mention a 
typical and noteworthy example. 

It is no accident that the Seventeenth Century saw the birth of the Post 
as a public utility. The Post then attained, more or less, the position it has 
today; even though it was considered by most of its promoters as a means of 
speedy accumulation of wealth, and sometimes as an instrument of power. The 
Seventeenth Century was the age of political, cultural, spiritual and artistic 
explosions. It was the ‘‘grand siécle’’, the Splendid Century, as W. H. Lewis 
calls it. It was the century of Richelieu, who was highly responsible for the 
modernization of the French Post, together with the -Comptroller General, 
d’Alméras, Fouquet de la Varane’s successor (d’Alméras was the first to intro- 
duce a tariff, in 1627). It was the century of Louis XIV, of Moliére, Racine, 
Corneille, Bossuet, Pascal, and of Descartes whose imprint on the French mind 
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never quite vanished. It was the century of that royal egghead, Christina of 
Sweden ; the century of the powerful outbreak of baroque art all over Europe, 
pulling into its vortex eastern countries that hardly had felt the impact of the 
Renaissance of the West. It was also the century of the Counter-Reformation 
and of the atrocities of the 30 years war, as it was the century of Cromwell 
and of the Restoration. England sailed the Seven Seas, and the Tures threatened 
the Hapsbourg Empire. But let us not forget that the century of splendor and 
of devastation prepared the climate for the Eighteenth, the Century of utter 
refinement and of utter corruption, of diamond studded tobacco boxes and of 
the guillotine; the century of the American and of the French Revolution. 
It also was the century of Theism and of reason, of Rousseau and Voltaire, and 
of Turgot and Dupent de Nemours, of D’Alembert, Diderot, of Boswell and 
Dr. Johnson and Horace Walpole, of Goethe and Lessing, and of Abbé Galiani, 
Malthus and Adam Smith. Which means that in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries originated the idea of modern man, determined by history and by 
society, the idea of modern man whose liberation and rise began with two great 
revolutions. Modern historiography began with Voltaire, who was born in the 
Seventeenth and lived through a major part of the Eighteenth Century. It 
was the epoque when it became evident that ‘‘man can know himself only in 
history and not through introspection alone’’, as a German philosopher, Wilhelm 
Dilthey, put it. 


A Public Utility 


And what has all that to do with Post and Postal History? It was no 
accident that the Post became a public utility—even as the private enterprise 
of royalty—in the Seventeenth Century, and that it took so decisively its place 
in human society during the Eighteenth. Before the Seventeenth Century, 
letters concerned church and government, legal and commercial affairs. Even 
at the time of the Renaissance, love letters and other messages about personal 
matters were hardly ever entrusted to a public courier. But with the time of 
the Baroque begins the art of letter writing. Even the business-like messages 
become artful and elegant in expression. From that period on we know nu- 
merous correspondences of private character. Gossip and love, political and 
social intrigues, discussions about taste in manners, art and literature are the 
contents of letters, entrusted to the postal services and often to the censor. 
Madame de Sévigné, whose letters are still one of the richest sources for the 
student of court and court society of the period, has never found her peer as a 
letter writer. The century had grown so letter-conscious that only one year 
after her death the first collection of her letters was published. Correspondences 
appeared in print, original and faked ones, partly to satisfy the gossip-hungry 
members of court society. But political and philosophical, theological and 
scientific correspondences were soon to follow. There were the letters by Lady 
Montagu, by Horace Walpole, Diderot, Voltaire and Mme. Gottsched. There 
was not only a prolific literature of famous correspondences, but also the nu- 
merous books and pamphlets written in letter form. To name only a few: 
Paseal’s ‘‘Provincial Letters’’, Montesquieu’s ‘‘Persian Letters’’, and Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘‘Letters on Natural History’’. There were Junius in Eng- 
land, and Voltaire in France. And from all the many novels written in letter 
form, I name only Richardson’s ‘‘Pamela’’ and ‘‘Clarissa’’; and Goethe’s 
‘*Werther’’. 

It seems to me that those fashions are characteristic for the relationship 
between Postal and Cultural History. Like the telegraph is partly responsible 
for the more concise letter style in our times. And if the postmasters in the 
middle of last century hadn’t decided to introduce the adhesive postage stamp, 
we wouldn’t have any stamp collectors, dealers, album printers, trade papers, 


Continued on Page 68 
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ECUADOR 


Waco Airplane Test Flight Between 
Guayaquil and Quito — July 14, 1933 


By Dr. ROBERTO LEVI-CASTILLO 


In 1933, the Ecuadorian Air Force bought a biplane from the Waco Aircraft 


Company of Waco, Texas. The plane was to be equipped with machine guns 
and adapted for a pilot and an observer. 


The crated aircraft arrived in the early months of 1933 and was transported 
to a military airfield, where it was assembled under the guidance and advice 
of George Jones, a test pilot, who had been sent by the factory to Guayaquil, 


Ecuador, to supervise the assembly and fly the aircraft to Quito for delivery to 
the Minister of National Defense. 


The plane was only partly assembled because some of the parts were missing 
—probably lost in transit or stolen—so the pilot had to send to the factory in 
Texas for them and then wait until they were delivered. This delayed the 
arrangements for the first flight so that the trip was postponed from May 24, 


the National Holiday of Ecuador, when the plane was to have been delivered 
in Quito. 


Plane Completely Assembled — 


When the parts did arrive, by ship, the plane was completed and prepara- 
tions for a first official flight were begun. A test flight, over Guayaquil, was 
made on June 24 and the plane was returned to its base at the Simon Bolivar 
Military Field just outside the city. 

My grandfather, Don José Abel Castillo, General Manager of ‘‘El 
Telégrafo’’ and pioneer of Ecuadorian aviation, decided to underwrite the costs 
of gasoline, oil and other incidentals required for the first official flight of the 
plane from Guayaquil to Quito. 

Because my grandfather was a respected citizen and, in fact, the very 
Godfather of Military Aviation in Ecuador, Mayor Pedro Traversari, Chief of 
the Military Base in Guayaquil, in accord with General Alberto Romero, Chief 
of the Army General Staff, decided to honor him and his daily newspaper, 
‘‘El Telégrafo’’. As a consequence, the flight was dedicated to his honor by 
the Ecuadorian Air Foree; and the best pilot-navigator was selected to carry 
the special mail, with which the flight was to be inaugurated. 


Special Overprint Authorized 


For use on this flight, the government of Ecuador gave permission and 
official sanction for a special overprint on three stamps of the Centenary of the 
Republic issue. So the one cent stamp, the two and the five cents stamps (Scott 
304-306) were duly overprinted in black ink with the insigne of ‘‘ El] Telégrafo’’ 
—a special ‘‘ ET’’ composition in which one letter is superimposed upon the other 
so that the vertical stroke of the ‘‘T’’ becomes the common perpendicular of both 
letters and that part of the top of the ‘‘T’’ to the right of the vertical becomes 
the upper horizontal stroke of the ‘‘E’’. (See the ‘‘ET’’ within a circle at 
the bottom of Fig. 1.) 


Postcards with a drawing of the ‘‘El Telégrafo’’ building appearing on the 
front (see Fig. 2) were sent to friends and old collaborators, such as writers, 
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Fig. 1. The ‘“‘Waco’’ postcard showing the 2-cent stamp with 
the black overprint, an “ET’’ within a circle similar to that 
at the bottom of the card—the insigne of the daily newspaper 
“El Telégrafo’’ which sponsored the flight. Postmarks of 
Guayaquil and Quito, dated July 14, 1933, also appear. The 
signature is that of Captain Cesar Monge, the navigator. 


artists and clients who had been in contact with my grandfather and, to phila- 
telists who wanted mementoes for their collections. 

Twenty postcards were sent to the President, the Ministers of State and 
friends who were in the highest esteem of my grandfather. These postcards were 
franked with a five-cent stamp bearing the black ‘‘ET’’ overprint. Also 70 cards 
were sent to friends of the newspaper and members of the publisher’s family, 
each card bearing the 2-cent stamp with the ‘‘ET’’ overprint. The cards were 
postmarked at Guayaquil with a July 14, 1933 date as were also some news- 
papers. All mail was delivered to Captain Cesar Monge in a silk bag at 8:30 
A. M. on the date of the flight. 
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gincio de “Ei. TELE GRAFO” 
Funaage 


Fig. 2. The front of the commemorative postcard depicting 
the building of “El Telégrafo” as it looked to the artist 
Roura Oxandaberro in 1933 and remains unchanged today. 


The plane was to have made an earlier flight, but conditions were not 
ideal over the Andes so the trip was postponed until a later date. Other attempts 
were made: on July 1; on July 4, when the plane took off but had to return 
because of dense clouds; and on July 12, when the plane had to return to its 
base because of low visibility. But on July 14, 1933, an early dry-season, cool 
day, a was decided that the flight could be effected, because conditions were 

so ideal! 


At 9:00 A. M. the Waco biplane was taxied onto the airfield and a historical 4 
photograph was taken (see Fig. 3) showing my two uncles, representing my 
grandfather, who was quite ill at the time; the two pilots, a Mr. Francis V. 

Coleman, the representative of the Waco Aircraft Company in Ecuador; and \ 
the military authorities of Guayaquil. 
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The silk bag containing the mail was delivered to Captain Monge with a 
brief ceremony by Don José Santiago Castillo, Manager of ‘‘El Telégrafo’’; 
and a short departure speech was made on the importance of the flight. In 
this manner, the Military Air Service between Guayaquil and Quito was in- 
augurated. 


First Trip Completed 


At 9:24 A. M. the ‘‘Waco”’ plane left the Simon Bolivar Military Air Base 
in Guayaquil. At 9:50 it was seen flying over Pimocha; at 9:58 it passed over 
Babahoyo; at 10:55 it was seen over Lasso, near the city of Quito; and at 11:03 
it passed over Tambillo. At 11:04 A. M. it came down at General Sucre Air 
Base at Quito—a flight of an hour and 34 minutes, a record for the time! 

It must be remembered that in 1933, when airmails were still in their infancy 
in Eeuador, there were no control towers, no meteorological stations, no measures 
for maintenance. Gasoline was transported by railroad in five-gallon tins; 
but no high-test aviation gasoline was available. 

The plane was flown blindly by the test pilot, George Jones, and was the 
first airplane of this type to fly over the Andes; the navigation, by Captain 
Cesar Monge, was accurate and excellent in every respect. This particular flight 
was an eye opener for the regular service that was introduced years later be- 
tween Guayaquil and Quito when Panagra began regular mail and passenger 
service between Guayaquil and the highland cities of Ecuador. 


Not a Speculative Issue 


The ‘‘Waco’’ posteards are rarities and so are the 1, 2 and 5-cent stamps 
with the legal overprint—the ensigne of ‘‘E] Telégrafo’’. There was not even 
the slightest idea to speculate with the issue, nor with the cards. At the time 
of the flight it was just a courtesy and a curiosity to take advantage of a special 
test flight to have stamps printed and posted. 

It is necessary to understand that all genuine cards have stamps with the 
overprint, consisting of an ‘‘ET’’ in a circle, and printed in black ink. The 
eard is postmarked with a circular ‘‘Guayaquil-Guayas 82’’ and with the receipt 
postmark of ‘‘Quito-Pichincha 155’’, both dated July 14, 1933 and imprinted 
on the back of the posteard. The card has a yellow line down the center with 
the insigne ‘‘ET’’ at the bottom. At the top there is a five-line inscription: 
RAID AEREO DIRECTO / GUAYAQUIL—QUITO / Biplano de guerra 
‘“Waco’’ piloto / George Jones.—Oficial de ruta / capitan Cesar Monge. 

This card is very scarce; only a few remain because many were thrown 
aside. Some, however, were sold to philatelists and others were kept as curiosi- 
ties. I do not know whether these stamps were ever catalogued, although they 
definitely are legal issues and were postally used on a regular airmail flight. 


First Documented Study 


It is my belief that this is the first time that a documented detailed study 
has been made of this special issue and the historical background of the flight. 

It is important that this flight become known as the ‘‘ Waco Postcard’’ is 
one of the true rarities of the world because of the special overprinted stamps 
that were used in franking, and because this card is a first-flight memento in 
Eeuador. In fact, very few remain. I acquired mine through the courtesy 
of members of my family, who presented them to me for my collection. (They 
evidently did not place any particular historical value on the postcard or on 
the overprinted stamp. ) 

The Waco airplane flight is one of the turning points in the postal history 
of Ecuador for after that flight a greater importance was given to the improve- 
ment of air communication between the Capital city and its principal seaport. 
The route traveled by Jones and Monge was regularly followed later by the 
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German airline ‘‘Sociedad Ecuatoriana de Transportes Aereos’’ that operated 
in Ecuador from November 16, 1938 up to the beginning of World War II. 
(Ineidently, this airline used ‘‘Junkers’’ trimotors, all managed by German 
pilots but with Ecuadorian navigators. ) 

The ‘‘Waco”’ aircraft test flight is the most important modern flight of 
Ecuador and well-worth a historical detailed chronicle. 

The drawing of ‘‘E] Telégrafo’’ (Fig. 2) was done in India ink by the 
artist Roura Oxandaberro. It was an original rendition of the exterior of our 
newspaper building just as the building appeared in 1933 and, in fact, remains 
unchanged to this day. The cards were produced by ‘‘El] Telégrafo’’ from the 
original drawings by Oxandaberro. Only 100 were printed for this special flight. 


Recapitulation of Data 


A list of overprinted stamps used and of pieces of airmail carried on the 
flight were given in detail in the edition of ‘‘E] Telégrafo’’ for July 15, 1933, 
as follows: 

One cent, orange yellow and rose red (Scott 304), was used on 7 newspaper 
covers, all overprinted with the ‘‘ET’’ design; 2 cents, orange yellow and dark 
green (Scott 305), of this value 17 were used on newspapers and 70 on post- 
eards sent to the family and clients in Quito, all were overprinted with the ‘‘ ET”’ 
design ; 5 cents, dark green and violet brown (Scott 306), of these 20 were over- 
printed with the ‘‘ET’’ design and used on cards addressed to the President 
of the Republic, the Ministers of State, the Postmaster General and the Postal 
Museum of Ecuador. 

Total number of pieces mailed: 

Twenty-four newspapers and 90 postcards, all postmarked on July 14, 1933, 
both in Guayaquil (outgoing) and in Quito (receipt). All pieces were sent by 
erdinary airmail service, none was sent by Registered mail. 


114 Pieces of Airmail Carried 


The number of pieces in the silk bag arriving in Quito was in accord with 
the receipt voucher: 114 postal airmail pieces, received in the Quito postoffice 
and delivered in accordance with the list carried by Captain Cesar Monge, as a 
courtesy of the Postmaster General to the persons who were to receive the cards 
and newspapers. 


Details Were Under Complete Governmental Control 


The sending and receipt of the airmail pieces were under the control of the 
Postal Administrator of Guayaquil and the Postmaster General of Ecuador on 
arrival in Quito, by orders of the Minister of Finance. Overprinted stamps 
were given their postal value by an Administrative Accord of the Ministry of 
Finance on approval by the Constitutional President of Ecuador, Dr. Juan de 
Dios Martinez Mera and of M. Augusto Alvarado Olea, Minister of Finance. 

The airplane was received at ‘‘Mariscal Sucre’’ Airport by President 
Martinez Mera and his Ministers of State and by delegations of officers of the 
various armed services, in garrison, in the city of Quito. 


Celebration at Quito 


The flight was celebrated with a parade from the airport to the center to 
Quito, where the aviators were taken in triumph and were honored by the people 
for their feat. 

It is necessary to take notice of this important historical flight and this 
legally issued set of stamps of Ecuador so that collectors and catalogues will 
give these rarities their true recognition. Only a very limited quantity is in- 
volved and most of the postal pieces were delivered to non-collectors; in fact, 
many were lost forever! 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


International Mail Related to United 
Kingdom Maritime Postal History 


By ALAN W. ROBERTSON 
(Photos by Adrien Boutrelle) 


In an article written for a recent issue of this Journal I explained the 
reasons for choosing to describe selected items from my collection. Each 
item has a basic maritime postal history connection, but at the same time 
there are other factors of significance in relation to the different countries 
of origin or destination. Readers were invited to amend, correct or add 
to my descriptive texts where they were in possession of facts and datum 
unfamiliar to the writer. In this respect, a number of very interesting and 
informative letters reached me from readers more versed in certain par- 
ticular aspects of the subjects than Iam. If this present article engenders 
similar interest I hope readers will continue to express their views and 
impart their knowledge to one who wishes to add to his learning of this 
vast subject of Postal History. 


(Editorial note. The handstamp reference numbers quoted in this 
article are from Alan Robertson’s standard reference encyclopaedia ‘‘The 
Maritime Postal History of the British Isles. 1760 to date.’’) 


Figure 1 is a letter from Sir Henry Frankland. (British Consul General 
at Lisbon). Post Office Packet boats sailed with the mails at regular intervals 
between the English packet station at Falmouth and the port of Lisbon; but 
between the times of ‘‘Post Office’’ sailings, letters were sent by private ships, 


Fig. 1. 1761. From Lisbon to London by “‘Antelope’’ Man-of-War. 
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Fig. 2. 1762. From Martinique to London by H. M. Ship “The Crown.” 


or by ships of the Royal Navy if warranted by the sender’s status (or service 
connection ). 

The manuscript annotation reads ‘‘pr the Antelope M of W. Q.DC.’’ (Quam 
Deus Conserve—Which God Preserve). Addressed to the Jamaica Coffee House 
London, a not uncommon procedure in those days and an equivalent to the 
‘*poste restant’’ custom introduced later. A double sheet letter, carried for a 
distance of less than 80 miles incurred an inland postal charge of two times 3d. 
To this was added the 1d. paid to the person who handed the letter over to the 
British Post Office; making a total of 7d. due from the addressee. 

The letter in Fig. 2 was written on Feb. 16, 1762, shortly after the English 
under Rodney had captured the island from the French. The first English occu- 
pation was short, for in 1763 the island was restored to France. An extract 


from the letter reads ‘‘The conquest of Martinique has been very easy. The . 


boasters thought and bragged that the English might as well attempt to take 
the moon, and wagered that they would not make an expedition against it.’’ 

The manuscript annotation on the south-west corner of the letter front 
‘‘pr His Majesty’s Ship ‘The Crown’ ’’ is another example (see Fig. 1) of mail 
being carried by a ship of the Royal Navy. (At this time (1756-1763) England 
and France were at war.) Falmouth Post Office packets were carrying mails 
to and from the West Indies, but losses to the enemy and the elements were 
heavy. Letters from the West Indies at this period frequently refer to the delay 
or non-arrival of the expected Post Office packets; because of their importance 
as carriers of news and intelligences, and, the fact that they frequently carried 
bullion and specie for the British Government, the packets were especial targets 
and valuable prizes. In the absence of the scheduled Post Office mail packet, 
letters, if not despatched by private trading ships, were on occasion carried by 
ships of the Royal Navy either returning to England, or acting as protectors 
of convoys of merchantmen sailing eastward across the Atlantic. 
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This letter is also addressed to Loyd’s Coffee House (refer to Fig. 1) to be 
collected from there by the addressee. Apparently Mr. Edward Warner did 
not frequent Loyd’s Coffee House as the letter-front is endorsed ‘‘ Not Loyds.’’ 
There is no indication as to where the letter was sent in England but the due 
of 5d. comprising the 1d. ‘‘gratuity’’ for handing over the letter to the Post 
Office plus 4d. inland, indicates a distance of more than 80 miles from London. 
An annotation by the recipient on the reverse reads ‘‘ Answered by the convoy 
April 14th. 1762.’’ 

This letter in Fig. 3 illustrates the official modification of the practices as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The English Post Office Act of 1815 (55. Geo. 3. cap. 
153) empowered the Post Office to send mails when expedient by ships other 
than the Post Office Packets ‘‘and to demand the same rates and duties as if 
the letters were conveyed by Packet Boats.’’ Heretofore letters sent privately 
by ships other than Post Office packets were subject only to ship-letter rates of 
postage (as from 1799) but when the Post Office took the responsibility for 
despatch by a ship other than an official regular packet then the letter became 
subject to the concurrent Packet Letter Rate. In the case of this letter written 
at Havana 26 Nov. 1818, it was despatched by the Post Office per His Majesty’s 
Ship Larne sailing in the capacity of a packet. 

In 1818 the rate for a single sheet (14 0z.) packet letter from Havana was 
2/2. This letter with enclosure was annotated ‘‘1 Oz.’’ and was charged four 
times 2/2—a total of 8sh. 8d. due from the addressee in London on delivery. 
The reverse of the letter is datestamped London 29 DE. 1818, 33 days from the 
date of writing (see also Fig. 27). 

Gravesend is the first independent ‘‘ship-letter’’ port down-river from 
London. It is located at the point where the river begins to widen out into 
the Thames Estuary and is about 22 miles by road from the city. It is a 
much frequented shipping anchorage in the river where vessels awaited the tide 


Fig. 3. 1818. From Havana to London by H. M. S. “Larne.” 
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Fig. 4. 1816. From Rotterdam to London via Gravesend. 


and arrival of the river pilot, and a place where incoming ships landed their 
letters. 


A printed market report, in Fig. 4, from Messrs. Thos. Browne and Son, 
dated Rotterdam 28 May 1816, was carried by private merchant ship to the 
Thames and landed at Gravesend. The impression of the Gravesend Ship Letter 
handstamp (No. S. 4. in use 1815-20) in black ink is exceptionally fine for this 
stamp. Postage due was incorrectly computed and amended to lsh. 2d. com- 
prising in 1816: single ship-letter rate 6d., captain’s ‘‘gratuity’’ 2d., and 
Gravesend-London 22 miles inland 6d. 


Figure 5 shows a Gravesend ship-letter of particular interest. It originated 
in Copenhagen, datestamped 19 Aug. 1838, and was carried to the Thames by 
the famous paddle-steamer ‘‘Sirius,’’ the first steamer to make the East-West 
trans-atlantic crossing in March of the same year. 


(‘‘Sirius’’ was a wooden paddle-steamer of 703 tons built in 1837 for the 
British and American Steam Navigation Company. Her first voyage as the 
first transatlantic East to West steamer London-Cork-New York-Falmouth- 
London 28. 3. 1838; second and last Atlantic crossing London-Cork-New York- 
Plymouth-London 26. 5. 1838.) 


In August 1838 she made a voyage to St. Petersburg with passengers. This 
letter was brought back to England after Sirius had called at Copenhagen on 
the return voyage. SHIP LETTER GRAVESEND handstamp (S. 6) is 
in orange-red ink. Letter addressed to Guernsey Channel Islands charged 
(1838) : Ship-letter rate and ‘‘gratuity’’ 8d., Gravesend to Weymouth channel 
packet station via London 152 miles inland 10d., Post Office packet rate 
Weymouth to Guernsey 3d. making a total of Ish. 9d. due from addressee. 
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The ancient port of Poole is in the county of Dorset on the Channel Coast 
of England and 103 miles South West from London. In the era of the sailing 
ship the maritime commercial importance of the port was considerable; trade 
links being particularly strong with the Newfoundland fishing and timber indus- 
tries. In the mid-nineteenth century, Poole was considered one of the ‘‘ nurseries 
for the British navy.’’ The advent of the steamsbip and the shallow water 
approaches to the port resulted in its decline to the status of a relatively small 
coastal trading port. 

A letter written at Trinity, N. F., 1 December 1807 (Fig. 6) unfolded in 
such a way as to illustrate the procedure of the checking and accounting of 


Fig. 5. 1838. From Copenhagen to Guernsey by steamer “Sirius” to Gravesend. 
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Fig. 6. 1807. From Trinity (Newfoundland) to London via Poole. 


letters brought in by private ships. The back of the letter shows that it probably 
was the bottom letter of a bundle of eleven ship-letters handed in to the Poole 
post office. Most probably it was an accountancy check indicating that 11 times 
2d. (Ish. 10d.) had been paid out by the Poole Postmaster as ‘‘gratuity’’ to the 
person who was entitled to this on delivering the letter into the Post Office on 
arrival at Poole. 


Lewes is a small inland port on a narrow and shallow little river seven 
miles from the open sea of the English Channel. Overseas trade was negligible, 
and as a port the place was of no significance. It was however the main post 
town of that part of Sussex, and at the Lewes Post Office incoming ship letters 
landed at the small coastal ports of Seaford and Newhaven were given SHIP 
LETTER identity. 
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This letter (Fig. 7) was written at Singapore 26 October 1832 and delivered 
in London April 1833—160 days by sailing vessel via the Cape of Good Hope. 
The primary English handstamp is that of the small coastal town of SEAFORD 
where the letter was landed (probably brought ashore by pilot). From this 
sub-office it went to the main Post Office of the area at Lewes. There the con- 
eurrent LEWES SHIP LETTER handstamp (S. 2) was struck in error, for a 
letter from Singapore qualified for the special ‘‘India’’ seapostage rate of 4d. 
up to 3 oz. The correct INDIA LETTER LEWES was then struck over the 
first handstamp justifying the following rate of postage: India seapostage 4d., 
Lewes-London inland rate for 52 miles 8d. making a total of Ish. 


Dartmouth 


The port of Dartmouth is in Devonshire 213 miles south west from London. 
Much frequented by ships in the days of sail, because its small but almost Jand- 
locked harbour at the mouth of the river Dart was a safe haven on a rugged 
part of the coast, it was a much favoured place for masters of sailing ships to 
report safe arrival in English waters, before sailing up-channel to other ports 
in the United Kingdom, and in consequence a well known ‘‘ship-letter’’ port. 

Written 22 March 1832, the letter in Fig. 8 was carried from St. Vincent 
to the English Channel by the sailing ship ‘‘Chieftain.’’ Within the postal area 


Fig. 7. 1832. Singapore to London via Seaford and Lewes. 
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Fig. 8. 1832. St. Vincent to London by “Chieftain.” 


of Dartmouth served by the local Penny Post, No. 1 office was at the small 
village of Stokenham near the shore of Start Bay 81% miles south west from 
Dartmouth. At this ‘‘Penny Post’’ Office, the letter was handed in probably 
by the local channel pilot coming ashore from the ‘‘Chieftain.’’ At the main 
Dartmouth Post Office it was given incoming SHIP LETTER identification. 
A ‘‘treble’’ (over 34 oz. under 1 Ounce) rate letter was charged: Ship-letter 
eum-Capt’s. gratuity 3 times 8d. Inland 213 miles 3 times 11d., total due from 
addressee 4sh. 9d. 

Figure 9 shows a letter written at Bombay 7 April 1821 addressed to 
Sittingbourne (Kent) and carried by sailing ship ‘‘Brailsford’’ to Dartmouth. 
The special seapostage rate from India was established by Act of Parliament in 
1819 but it was some time before the India Ship Letter handstamps (combining 
the name of the port)—Figs. 7 and 21—were issued to all ports. Provisionally 
a small separate framed INDIA handstamp was issued as illustrated here. The 
earliest present record of the firsts INDIA LETTER DARTMOUTH handstamp 
is 1823. Charges incurred were India seapostage 4d., Dartmouth-London- 
Sittingbourne 253 miles inland 1/- with a total due, of Ish. 4d. 

In 1879 the Company of David MacBrayne acquired a virtual monopoly 
of the passenger paddle steamers operating services in the waters of the Clyde 
between Greenock and the Argyllshire port of Ardrishaig. In the July of that 
year the Post Office established floating post offices on board the MacBrayne 
steamers ‘‘Iona’’ and ‘‘Columba’’ (see Fig. 10). The Greenock Post Office 
provided a staff including two clerks whose duty was to sort letters, for inter- 
mediate places on the water-route, in the steamer’s mail-rooms. Individual 
handstamps incorporating the steamer’s name were used on this mail. In the 
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Fig. 9. 1821. Bombay to England. Provisional Dartmouth “India” handstamp. 


course of the years the design of the hand stamps changed, and offices were 
extended to the steamers ‘‘Grenadier’’ and ‘‘Chevalier.’’ This local packet 
service ceased in 1917. (See Maritime Postal History of Br. Isles pp. E. 109-12). 


Hull (Formerly more generally called ‘‘ Kingston-upon-Hull.’’) 


A major commercial port on the east coast of England and of ancient estab- 
lishment in the seaborne trade across the North Sea between the United Kingdom 


Fig. 10. Floating post office handstamps. 
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and the continent of Europe. The early maritime postal history of the port, 
curiously, is obscure. The earliest record of the Hull Ship-Lre handstamp, 
illustrated here is 1798 and of this handstamp only two examples are presently 
known to the writer. The handstamp with the chamfered corners is well known 
and peculiar to Hull, it oceurs in three distinctly different forms. In all 20 
different handstamps of maritime significance are recorded as used at Hull 
from 1798 up to the ‘‘Paquebot’’ handstamp used at the time of writing. 


Figure 11 illustrates a letter written at Dresden 15 August 1832. Unless 
the sender annotated his instructions otherwise, a letter such as this would 
normally have travelled the continental mail route by land to Calais, thence 
via Dover to London. Senders had the option of sending by private steamer 
across the North Sea and since this route involved no Belgian or French transit 
postal charges it was much favoured particularly by commercial establishments. 
The main German ‘‘steamer’’ terminal was Hamburg communicating mostly 
with the Thames and London, or the Humber and Hull. This letter endorsed 
by the sender ‘‘Hull Steamer”’’ shows the ‘‘Schiffs Brief Post Hamburg’’ ship- 
letter datestamp and incoming Hull Ship Letter handstamp. As an incoming 
(double weight) SHIP LETTER it was charged ship-letter rate 2 times 8d.; 
Inland, Hull-London 17 miles 2 times 11d., making a total of 3sh. 2d. due. 


HULL 
OL SHIP -LETTER HULL 


C.22.SP .1845 SHIP LETTER 


1798. 1842-1860 with variations. 1839-46 (two types). 


Fig. 11. 1832. From Dresden to London “‘pr.. Hull Steamer.” 
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mark) to 
letter. The sender of 
this letter, written at 
Helsingor 26 July 
1838, indicated his 
instructions “‘via 
Kiel pr. Steamer.”’ 
(Kiel being the entry 
port to Germany). 
‘Pr Steamer’’ vir- 
tually meant via 
Hamburg. Altona, 
adjacent to Ham- 
burg, was the steam- 
er departure point. 
At that period a sepa- 
rate Altona Schiffa- 
Brief (Ship Letter) 
handstamp was in 
use. A ‘‘single’’ rate 
ship letter 8d.; In- 
land to London 11d., 
for a total of Ish. 7d. 
(Compare 3/2, Fig. 
11.) 
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Fig. 13. 1812. From Malta. Rare Rochester oval handstamp on letter to London. 
Disinfected at Standgate Creek quarantine station. 


Rochester 


The river Medway flows into the Thames Estuary approximately 35 miles 
below London. It is fully navigable upstream to the first place of bridging at 
Rochester, where the early Roman Road to London was later followed by the 
Dover-London mail coach road. The significance of Rochester as a commercial 
port was small, but as a post town on the road to London it was of local im- 
portance. At the mouth of the Medway was the important maritime quarantine 
station of Standgate Creek. Most of the incoming disinfected mail was put 
into the post at Queenborough, (Figs. 15 and 16) adjacent to Standgate Creek, 
but oceasionally the cleansed mail was brought upriver to Rochester by the 
Customs and Excise cutters. Almost without exception Rochester Ship Letters 
bear evidence of disinfection onboard the quarantine hulks moored in Stand- 
gate Creek. 
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A letter written at Malta 21 August 1812 is shown in Fig. 13. Most in- 
coming letters (particularly those brought in by private sailing ships) from the 
Mediterranean were subject to quarantine procedure at one or another of the 
quarantine stations located around the shores of the United Kingdom. Letters 
destined for London were detained and disinfected at the Standgate Creek 
station ; the oldest and largest of these lazarettos. It was a duty of the Customs 
and Excise to ensure that ships arriving from places affected by contagious 
epidemics performed quarantine regulations. The vessels were detained for 
specified periods at quarantine moorings, and the merchandise and mail carried 
by them was subjected to forms of disinfection which varied during different 
periods of time. This particular letter was ‘‘painted’’ with a ‘‘disinfecting 
agent’’ probably the usual formula of a solution of saltpetre and vinegar. 
When considered ‘‘purified’’ the Customs and Excise cutter brought the mail 
ashore for posting; in this case, up-stream to Rochester. The oval Rochester 
ship letter handstamp (illustrated Fig. 13), is probably the finest example of 
this very scarce handstamp at present known. The datestamp on the reverse 
is that of London 7 OC. 1812. At this date the period of quarantine was ap- 
proximately 15 days. A ‘‘treble’’ sheet letter charged (1812): Ship rate 
3 times 4d; Inland to London 28 miles, 3 times 6d; total due from addressee 
2sh. 6d. 

Figure 14 is a Disinfected letter from Alexandria via Standgate Creek and 
Rochester. Written at Alexandria 1 June, 1825 it is a folded commercial advice 
note. Compare with Fig. 13. The method of disinfection was by splashing and 
piercing in three places to permit entry of disinfecting agent without breaking 
the letter seals. This is a fine example of the ‘‘step’’ type Rochester Ship Letter 
(S. 4) used between 1818 and 1833. Charged (1825) — Ship letter and 


‘‘eratuity’’ 8d. inland rate to London 29 miles 6d. with Ish. 2d. due from 
addressee on delivery. 


Fig. 14. 1825. From Alexandria to London. Disinfected letter. 
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Fig. 15. 1785. From Smyrna.  Disinfected letter via 
Queenborough. 


The letter in Fig. 15 is dated at Smyrna 10 October 1785. ‘‘This by the 
Hawk Capt. John Phillips serves to hand you a bill of lading for the faggotts 
of Brussa silk we have loaded on her.’’ The Turkish port of Smyrna was tra- 
ditionally considered one of the bridgeheads in Asia Minor for the spread of 
Cholera and Typhus. All letters from thence were disinfected on arrival by 
ship in English waters. This letter was cleansed at the Standgate Creek quar- 
antine station before being put into the post for London at Queenborough. 
Note endorsement, ‘‘ pr. Hawk W.G.P.’’ Which God Protect, and London Bishop 
Mark 2/DE. As no ‘‘gratuity’’ had been paid to Capt. Phillips by the Post 
Office only the inland rate for a double sheet letter carried for a distance of 
under 120 Miles (1785) two times 4d. was charged. (Ship letter rates were 
not introduced until 1799.) 
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A letter of par- 
ticular interest, Fig. 
16, was written at 
Bremen 21 October 
1831. 


By this time the 
severe epidemics 
which __ periodically 
swept across Europe 
in earlier times were 
much less frequent as 
medical knowledge 
and the standards of 
hygiene improved. 
From about 1825 the 
work of disinfecting 
merchandise and 
mails at Standgate 
Creek steadily de- 
creased and, as a re- 
sult of this, smaller 
numbers of ship-let- 
ters passed after dis- 
infection through the 
Queenborough Post 
Office. In 1831 how- 
ever an outbreak of 
cholera flared up in 
North Germany and 
the Baltic ports caus- 
ing great concern in 
the United Kingdom. 


This particular 
letter bears the ex- 
tremely rare ‘‘quar- 
antine seal’’ of Cux- 
haven en route. At 
Standgate Creek the 
letter was fumigated 
and pierced with 
the quarantine chis- 
els before being 
handed in at Queen- 
borough. The Queen- 
borough Ship Letter 
handstamp (S. 5) is 
that most usually 
seen, and yet it was 
only in use in 1831-2, 
an indication of the 
greatly increased ac- 
tivity at Standgate 
Creek due to the 
alarm at the proxim- 
ity of the dreaded 
cholera. 


Fig. 16. From Bremen to London. Disinfected mail via Cuxhaven and Queenborough. 
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Fig. 17. 1802. From Philadelphia. Very rare Barnstable Ship Letter handstamp. 


Fig. 18. 1776. Lisbon to London by ship “‘Diligence’’ (Which God Preserve) . 
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Figure 17 is a single sheet letter (thus endorsed) written in Philadelphia 
1 Dee. 1802. Carried by the sailing ship ‘‘Camelia’’ to the north Devonshire 
port of Barnstaple, on the approach to the Bristol Channel. The oval Barnstable 
Ship Lre. handstamp is a great rarity, and an added point of interest is the 
variation of the spelling of Barnstaple. Charged (1802) : Ship letter 4d. Capt’s 
gratuity 2d., Inland from Barnstaple to Chorley Lancashire 9d. and due from 
addressee Ish. 3d. 


The letter in Fig. 18 was written at Lisbon 3 February 1776. On the reverse 
is a London Bishop Mark receiving datestamp 5/MR. (31 days from the date 
of writing). The ship ‘‘Diligence’’ Capt. Sinclair (Quam Deus Conservet) 
landed the letter at Deal. DEAL SHIP LRE (No. S. 2). Note the address 
simply ‘‘In London.’’ Letters addressed thus were held at the London Ship 
Letter Office, the addressees name then appeared on the next Post Office Notice 
listing names of those for whom ship letters were held; Mr. James Brander 
then collected his letter. A 1 oz. (4 rate) letter charged (1776)—Capt’s gratuity 
1d.; Inland (under 80 miles) 4 times 3d.: Total Ish. 1d. 


Figure 19 is a letter written in Valparaiso 5 May 1833 backstamped London. 
10 JY. 1833. Carried by sailing ship ‘‘Bolivar.’’ The Kentish coastal town of 
Brighton was not a port, and had no harbour facilities. It was, however, a 
place where ships lay off-shore whilst reporting safe arrival in the English 
Channel via shipping agencies located in Brighton. Pilots also frequently 
brought mail ashore at Brighton from ships continuing up-channel. Ship letter 
handstamp Brighton, 8. 5 (used 1821-1843). A sheet (% oz.) letter charged 
1833—ship cum gratuity two times 8d., Inland Brighton to London 58 miles 
two times 8d.: total due from addressee 2sh. 8d. 


Fig. 19. 1833. Valparaiso to London via the “‘agency”’ port of Brighton. 
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Fig. 20. 1866. Letter to New Orleans with the circular Liverpool P. L. O. datestamp. 


Figure 20 is a letter of character. The content, a ‘‘ prices current’’ printed 
sheet dated within Liverpool 22 December 1866. The sender endorsed the front 
indicating his preference for the letter to go by the Cunard steamer ‘‘China’’ 
sailing from Liverpool to New York via Queenstown (South Ireland). The 
curiously searce circular datestamp Liverpool P. L. O. was used only on certain 
mail via the Packet Letter Office of that port and the full significance of the 
procedure is not yet completely known. The ‘‘China’’ was of course a contract 
mail-carrying British Packet, the North American mail contract being held by 
the Cunard Line. The small handstamp 19 cents represented that amount to be 
eredited by the U. S. Post Office to the British P. O. account for trans-atlantic 
mail carried by a British packet. This was struck on the letter by the British 
Post Office official in the mail sorting room of the ‘‘China’’ en route. Illustrated 
as an inset, is a portion of the proof and despatch book page of 1861 showing 
the seven handstamps issued by the G. P. O. on 24 July 1861 for use on board 
the steamship ‘‘China.’’ 
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‘“China’’ 
(gross tonnage 
2,529) was the 
serew - driven 
Cunard trans - 
Atlantic mail 
earrying packet 
which was in 
service from 
early 1862 to 
1880 when she 
was to 
Spain. 

An __ early 
example of the 
fine circular 
erowned Gener- 
al Post Office 
Cape Town 
which came into 
use in 1828 is 
illustrated in 
Fig. 21. The 
letter origi- 
nated at the 
town of Somer- 
set (Cape Colo- 
ny) the sender 


paying Ish. 5d., 
the internal 
Cape postage 


rate from Som- 
erset to Cape 
Town, whence it 
was carried by 
private sailing 
ship to the 
Thames port of 
Gravesend (see 
Figs. 4 and 5.) 

From 1819 
letters from the 
Cape qualified 
for the special 
“‘India’’ _—sea- 
postage rate of 
4d. up to 3 oz. 
weight. En- 
dorsed ‘‘single 
sheet’’ but over 
single weight. 
Charged 4d. 
seapostage plus 
2 times 5d. In- 
land to Lon- 
don: total Ish. 
2d. 


1829. From Cape of Good Hope to London via Gravesend. Special India seapost rate. 


Fig. 21. 


« 
Sa/ 


A précis only for space considerations of a letter written at Malta February 
5, 1839 (Fig. 22). At the Malta quarantine station the letter seal was broken, 
and after disinfection it was resealed with the larger Lazaret wax seal of the 
station. Thence by French packet to Marseilles for overland transit to Calais 
for Dover. Circular ‘‘fleuron’’ datestamp of the London Foreign Branch 
G. P. O. 17 Feb. 1839. At that office the postal charges due were computed. 
As they comprised amounts due for services by both French and British Post 
Offices the accountancy framed handstamp indicated the shares of postage 
eredited to each P. O. account British (share) 2sh. French 2sh. 7d. total amount 
collected from the addressee on delivery 4sh. 7d. Receiving datestamp of Edin- 
burgh Feb. 19, 1839 (14 days from date of posting). 


Fig. 22. 1839. Malta to Edinburgh. (See text). 
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Fig. 23. 1855. From Canada to France by devious route. 


Another précis of a considerably longer story is illustrated in Fig. 23. 
Here is a letter posted at Goderich (Upper Canada) March 23, 1855, addressed 
to Paris (France) but missent to the Canadian township of that name, from 
whence it was Forwarded for France. The letter travelled to England by British 
ship, and as it was addressed to a French destination it was handled through 
the Foreign Branch of the London G. P. O. By agreement between the French 
and British Post Offices varying rates (according to places of origin) were 
credited to the British Post Office for British services rendered. The handstamp 
“CANADA &c. ART. 12’’ being the Foreign Office ‘‘code’’ in respect of mail 
from Canada for France via the United Kingdom. (Ref. Maritime Postal 
History of the British Isles pages D. 40a to D. 40¢ for details of this compli- 
cated procedure. ) 

This is indicative of the enormous problems of international postal ac- 
countancy prior to the establishment of the Universal Postal Union. From the 
F. B. O. in London the letter then travelled via the Dover-Calais route, reaching 
its correct Paris address on April 24, 1855. 
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The 1827 letter from Glasgow to the Cape of Good Hope illustrated in Fig. 
24, presents a colourful letter front, all the handstamps being in the customary 
**paid’’ red ink. The Act of 1819 (59. Geo. 3. cap. 3) permitted the Post Office 
to send letters by private sailing vessels in between the times of monthly sailings 
of the P. O. mails by ships scheduled as ‘‘packets.’’ The outgoing Post Office 
rate from G. B. to Cape by private ship was 2d. up to 3 ounces. So this single 
rate letter, prepaid at Glasgow, was handled at the London Ship Letter Office 
and despatched as authorized by private ship. Prepaid amount comprised 
Inland Glasgow-London 405 miles Ish. 2d., Scottish maileoach ‘‘turnpike toll’’ 
additional 44d., Ship Letter rate to Cape 2d.—Total lsh. 4%4d. (4d. internal 
Cape postage was then paid by the addressee on Delivery). 


Fig. 25:—For comparison with the previous ship letter sent by the Post 
Office. Similar considerations applied in respect of letters for America sent 
by private ship between the scheduled sailings of the P. O. Packets. In this 
ease the letter weighed 14% ounces (6 rates of postage) charged G. B. Inland 
London-Liverpool 206 miles 6 x 11d., outgoing ship-letter rate 6 x 2d.—total 
6sh. 6p. paid by sender. (American charges 2¢ Ship Letter, Inland New York- 
Philadelphia 6 x 1244c—total 77¢ paid by addressee.) 


Fig. 24. 1827. Glasgow to Cape of Good Hope by private sailing vessel. 
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Fig. 25. 1833. A 1% ounce (6 rate) letter London, Liverpool, New York, 
Philadelphia. 


Fig. 26. 1863. Deficiency postage handstamp. 


By Treasury Warrant (15 Jan. 1858) a system of fines on underpaid letters 
was introduced by the British Post Office in an endeavour to stop malpractices, 
and as a forceful measure to persuade senders to acquaint themselves with postal 
regulations. The letter in Fig. 26 originated at Howth (near Dublin) with 
stamps to the value of 9d. affixed by sender and cancelled by Holyhead-Kings- 
town Packet duplex datestamp. Addressed to Singapore, the postage rate was 
4 oz. a deficiency of 3d., indicated by the accountancy handstamp. A fine 
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Fig. 27. 1827. From Lima, Peru, to London “1! oz. at 14/ per oz.” 


of double the deficiency in addition was 6d. making a total of 9d. due from the 
addressee as a penalty for the sender’s inadequate prepayment when posting. 

The year 1815 was memorable not only for the final defeat of Napoleon and 
the end of more than 20 years of continuous war, but also for many reforms 
and expansions in the British Postal System then possible with the return of 
peace. The new Post Office Acts of that period reflected policies of development 
hitherto restricted by wartime conditions which jeopardized maritime mail com- 
munications. The Post Office packet services from Falmouth were extended as 
the mail-carrying Packets were increased in number. The structure and schedule 
of Packet rates to and from the United Kingdom and places overseas was over- 
hauled and extended, and with the many new rates and regulations coming into 
force it became necessary to increase considerably the use of ‘‘instructional’’ or 
‘*explanatory’’ postal handstamps where previously endorsements in manuscript 
had sufficed. One of the many new types of these handstamps which are of 
particular interest to the student of Maritime Postal History used the wording 
“*Oz at... per Oz’’ in a form of manuscript type. (See Maritime Postal His- 
tory of Br. Isles p. E. 196.) The amount ‘‘per oz’’ varied from 4/8 to 14/- 
according to the country of origin of the letter; the weight was filled in by the 
accounting clerk by hand. Several of these handstamps referred to Packet Rates, 
and are illustrative of the high postal rates in the early 19th century. For 
example, the letter illustrated in Fig. 27 was sent from Peru in 1827 per the 
British Man-of-War ‘‘Blanche’’ probably returning to her home port and the 
Naval dockyard at Portsmouth. She acted in the capacity of a ‘‘mail-carrying 
packet’’ on this occasion and so the letter incurred the concurrent packet rate 
from Peru of 14/- per ounce! The Portsmouth Ship Letter handstamp was 
incorrectly applied. This happened occasionally at the incoming port but as 
the computation of the charges due were made at the G. P. O. London an in- 
correct handstamp was usually crossed out in ink, though not on this occasion. 
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‘FRANCE—MILITARY POST 


_ The French Armies in the 
Netherlands — 1792-1807 * 


By HARRY S. HEYMANS 


Although the Army of Holland was incorporated, by conscription, in the 
French Army, it still had a few markings of its own. 

The marking in Plate I was used during the early years (1795-1796). 
Only a few covers now are known. The strike is always in black. 


No.2 ARM. BAY GAL 
DHOLLANDE ARM DEHOLLANDE 
Plate | Plate I! 


During the years 1802-1806 two other markings are found on letters mostly 
from the Hague, Amersfoort, Utrecht and Nymegen. All are in red. In each 
instance, the postage was payable by the receiver. (See Plates II and IIT) 


BUREAU GENERAL 
ARMEEDE-HOLLANDE 


Plate III 


Only one marking, similar to Plate II but with ‘‘PORT PAYE”’ added, 
is known for letters with postage prepaid. It reads: 


BAU GAL. PORT PAYE 
ARM. DE HOLLANDE 


For strategic military reasons, the city of Vlissingen (Flessingue) was 
incorporated in the Southern Netherlands (now Belgium) under Department 
de 1’Escaut, No. 92, until May 1810. The marking of Dept. No. 92 still was 
used until 1815. 

In exchange, and as compensation for the loss of territory and also for 
strategic reasons, the Province of Ost Friesland (now West Germany) was 
incorporated in the Northern Netherlands (now Netherlands) under Depart- 
ment de 1’Ems Oriental, Dept. No. 124, with the towns of Aurich, Embden, 
Esens, Jever, Leer, Norden, Weener, and Witmond, until 1815. 


FRANCAIS PP BAYFRAN 
A FLESSINGUE A FLESSINGUE 


Plate IV Plate V 


Most of the markings of the French Army were used. in the various towns 
where headquarters were established. The city of Vlissingen (Flessingue) had 
three markings. These were used only in that city during the year 1807; but 


s oq Postal History Journal, April 1958, No. 2, page 61, also November 1959, No, 4, 
page 24. 
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by the French Army only, and not by the civilian (French) Post Office. All 
strikes are in black. 

For Postage Due letters, the marking shown in Plate IV was. applied; for 
Postage Prepaid letters—P. P. for Port Paye—the marking in Plate V was 
used ; and for letters undeliverable and returned, the marking in Plate VI was 
applied. Déb. (Débourse) indicated that the postage charged should be reim- 
bursed to the sender’s postoffice. 


DEB FRANCAIS 
A FLESSINGUE 


Plate VI 


Although not belonging to the French Army, there are other markings 
that should be included by collectors. For instance, in 1799 there was a small 
British invasion in the province of North Holland (Netherlands) but troops 
were soon withdrawn because there was insufficient support. Two markings 


Plate VII Plate VIII 


were applied to letters from England for the Invasion Troops. The first marking 
is the ‘‘ Army-Bag’’ and ‘*Crown’’ for postage payable by receiver (see Plate 
VII), and the second is the ‘‘Post Paid/Army Bag’’ for prepaid letters (see 
Plate VIII). The markings were applied to letters on arrival from England 
and always appeared on the fronts of covers in black. 
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UNITED STATES 


Mail to and from Ships of the 
United States Navy (1861-1865) 


By RICHARD B. GRAHAM 


Postal history of the Navy during the Civil War presents a constantly 
changing panorama. These changes take the form of problems, already large, 
being succeeded by concepts of even greater magnitudes. 

Before the Civil War, the problem of handling the mails of the Navy 
mostly had been resolved so that such mails could follow the normal postal 
channels of the world. When the war came, almost all of the ships of the 
foreign squadrons were brought home and the normal channels of mail available 
to those few that remained abroad were considerably disrupted. 

During the war, the activities of the Navy and its postal history still 

went hand in hand. Each phase of postal history may be examined according 
to the Navy’s service, whether it was in domestic or foreign waters, on blockade 
duty, in inland waters, on permanent foreign station, or on roving assignment. 
The lines of demarcation between blockade duty and service on inland waters 
is, admittedly, not very clear. The same is true of service on foreign station, 
or on a roving assignment. 
; Before examining its postal history in detail, a brief review of the Navy’s 
size and distribution throughout the world should prove useful. Some eighty 
vessels were on the ship’s register of the Navy when the Lincoln administration 
took office; but only forty five, including twenty steamers, were actually com- 
missioned and in active service at that time. Of this group, only three small 
steamers and one sailing vessel were in Northern ports, available for immediate 
action, when the war broke out. The others were scattered among the foreign 
squadrons, were in transit to or from foreign assignments, or, as part of the 
Home Squadron, were in the Gulf of Mexico.' 

As soon as he could do so, Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles recalled 
all the ships on foreign station except two small steamers and a sail sloop which 
he left on East Indian, African and Brazilian stations. Some seven vessels 
assigned to Mare Island, California, the Navy’s only west coast naval base, 
were kept there for duty in the Pacific. 

The blockade of Confederate ports had been declared in April, long 
before all the recalled vessels had arrived home. When they did arrive at 
Northern ports, they were re-equipped and assigned to blockade duty as fast 
as they could be manned with loyal crews. 

While this was going on, the ships in ordinary (‘‘mothballs’’) were repaired, 
if they were at all usable, and re-equipped, manned, commissioned, and sent out 
to duty. This included seven steamers and eleven sailing vessels. To further 
intensify the blockade as rapidly as possible, keels were laid for a large number 
of steam sloops, gunboats, and other craft; about fifty of these were in service 
by early 1862. An irregular group of 136 more merchant ships, including 
79 steamers, had been bought, armed, manned, and placed on blockade duty 
by the end of 1861. These merchant vessels included everything from clipper 

1Although contemporary accounts and the O. R.’s do not completely agree, these 
groups were located about as follows: three steam sloops were in the Mediterranean; four 
steamers and four sailing ships were on the Coast of Africa; two steamers and a sail 
frigate were on the Brazil station; three steamers and two sail sloops were in the East 
Indies; four steamers and two sail sloops were in the Pacific, either on the west coast 
of the Americas, or in Asia, Hawaii, etc.; five steamers and three sail sloops were in the 
Gulf of Mexico, Caribbean or West Indies, and the remainder, such as “Powhatan” and 


“Niagara”, were in transit, returning home from the special assignment in Japan which 
has been recently noted by commemorative stamps. 
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Fig. 1. “From the United States erty ‘Bainbridge’. Collection of Frank S. 
evi, jr. 

ships to ferryboats and account for the inglorious title ‘‘soapbox navy’’ having 
been applied to the blockaders. This also makes it difficult to determine whether 
eovers endorsed ‘‘From the U. 8. Ship Shawsheen,’’ ‘‘Ben Morgan,’’ ‘“‘R. R. 
Cuyler, or perhaps ‘‘U. 8. S. Hunchback’’ were actually from ships of the 
U. 8. Navy. To be certain, the official records must be examined and even 
these are not always complete. 

By December, 1862, the Naval fleet had grown to over 400 craft, and 
a year later to more than 530, of which 112 were sailing vessels. These latter 
ships were not very effective in pursuing blockade runners. When the war 
ended the Navy had more than 600 active ships on the register and many more 
under construction. 

A review of the 30 volumes or so of the ‘‘Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion,’’ or ‘‘O. R.’s’’ indicates 


Fig. 2. Ship rate applied to a cover delivered to the New York Postoffice by the 
U. S. Bark “Release”. Collection of Frank S. Levi, jr, 
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Fig. 3. From the U. S. S. ‘‘St. Louis’, per Brig J. Mcintire (private Ship). Collec- 
tion of Capt. Herbert F. Rommel, U. S. Navy. 


that, even initially, handling of mails for the Army and Navy operating on the 
Confederate coasts was recognized as an important segment of the supply 
problem. The ‘‘Gideon Welles Diaries’’ make obvious the close friendship of 
Mr. Welles and Postmaster General Montgomery Blair, and the active co- 
operation of the Post Office Department and the Navy in solving the mail 
handling problem undoubtedly reflects this relationship. There are many 
reports and letters in the ‘‘O. R.’s’’ which concern themselves at least partially 
with mail handling matters. 

As the most of the ships on foreign station were called home early in 
1861, foreign origin naval covers for the Civil War period are quite scarce. 
Covers from ships of the Pacifie Squadron are known, but many are difficult 
to date. They are similar to that shown on page 21 of the November, 1959 
issue of the Postal History Journal. Most of these covers are unpaid and 
bear the round 28% mm. ‘‘Steamship 10’’ or ‘‘20’’ markings associated with 
mail carried by the ‘‘California’’ contract steamers from Chagres, Panama 
to New York (and, prior to the war, New Orleans). These markings are 
believed to have been applied to mail at terminal ports and represent the 
rate for the distance the letter traveled in a U. S. contract mail steamer between 
the particular points. Covers originating on U. S. Navy ships at points on 
the west coast from (but excepting) Mare Island Navy Yard to Valparaiso, 
Chile, which entered the mail system at Pamana bear this marking. The 
rate for the Civil War period was 10 cents for a single letter (to New York). 

Figure 1 shows a cover from the U. S. Brig ‘‘ Bainbridge,’’ then at Aspin- 
wall, New Grenada (now Colon, Panama). Because the cover bears a copy 
of the ‘‘second’’ type ten-cent 1861 issued on August 20, 1861, and the 
‘*Bainbridge’’ foundered off Cape Hatteras on August 21, 1863, the date 
of the cover must lie between these two dates. The ‘‘Bainbridge,’’ by the 
records, could have visited Aspinwall only between September 1862 and April 
1863, thus further limiting the date of the cover. The stamp was cancelled 
by the ‘‘New York Steamship’’ (324% mm. circle without date or rate), and 
also bears a black ‘‘Due 10,’’ indicating that the letter was double rate. (This 
marking is also associated with the ‘‘California’’ mail steamers). The cover, 
and a very pretty one it is, is in the collection of Frank S. Levi, Jr. 

Another cover from the Levi collection is shown in Fig. 2. The year 
date of this June 19 cover is probably 1861 or prior. The origin of the cover 
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is uncertain, although it undoubtedly traveled with the U. S. storeship 
‘*Release’’ on her return from a foreign station. The five-cent ship rate had 
been in effect since 1851, but the cover is from a correspondence the remainder 
of which is known to be of the Civil War era. For reasons which will be 
seen later, the date of this cover is probably not later than 1861. 

Figure 3 illustrates a cover, the usage of which leaves no doubt of the 
date or rate. The sailing warsloop ‘‘St. Louis’’ (not to be confused with the 
armored Mississippi River ‘‘Pook Turtle’’ of the same name) was then un- 
attached, on a roving assignment following reports of Confederate raiders 
and blockade runners (a most frustrating duty). While the exact location 
of the ‘‘St. Louis’’ is uncertain, the cover traveled to New York by commercial 
ship, the brig, ‘‘J. MeIntire’’ the master of which turned the letter over 
to the New York post office on October 17, 1862, and, no doubt, received his 
two cents in return. This cover is in the collection of Captain Herbert F. 
Rommel, U. 8. N. 

Early in the war a ‘‘roving squadron’’ was established in the West Indies 
to combat Confederate raiders and blockade runners. The U. S. S. ‘‘Rhode 
Island,’’ a fast sidewheel steamer originally purchased for duty as a dispatch 
and supply vessel, was assigned to this squadron in early 1863. Fifteen 
covers are known from a correspondence originating from the Surgeon of this 
vessel. All are directed to his fiancee in Boston. The covers are dated between 
June 23 and Dee. 31, 1863, and, from the numbers on the covers, represent 
about half those sent during that period from the Surgeon to Boston. 

One of these covers, from the Maurice C. Blake collection, is shown in Fig. 
4. All of the covers still contain the original letters—the only means of identify- 
ing their source. The covers represent eight different modes of routing letters 
ftom the West Indies to Boston. The ‘‘Rhode Island’’ was usually located 
at her base, Cape Haitien, Haiti, or on her assigned duties convoying a 
‘*California’’ steamer through the Windward Passage on its way to or from 
New York (a glance at a globe indicates the importance of this service). 

Effective July 1, 1863, the ship letter rate was changed from the old 
standard of the regular rate plus two cents to a new rate of double postage, 
per single letter. The cover in Fig. 4 was obviously charged as a single ship 
letter under the new rate. The enclosed letter is datelined aboard the ‘‘ Rhode 
Island’’ at Cape Haitien on August 27, 1863. 

Still another cover from this correspondence is shown in Fig. 5. This 
cover is illustrated through the courtesy of Henry A. Meyer. The cover 
bears the ‘‘California’’ steamer marking of the New York post office and the 
“*20”’ rate indicates a double letter. The really interesting and unusual aspect 
of this cover is the 24 mm. circular marking with a seven pointed star in the 


Fig. 4. Originated aboard the U. S. S. ‘Rhode Island” at St. Thomas, D. W. I. 
Collection of Maurice C. Blake. 
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Fig. 5. From the “Rhode Island”, but handed aboard the U. S. S. ‘Santiago de 
Cuba’’, and then handed aboard the California Steamer. 


center and inscription ‘‘U. S. Ship/Santiago de Cuba.’’ This marking was 
evidently applied aboard the extremely fast sidewheel steamer U. 8S. 8. 
‘‘Santiago de Cuba,’’ then probably on her assigned duty of ‘‘chasing down”’ 
blockade runners in the seas bounded by the Bahamas, Bermuda, the West 
Indies and the Confederate ports.2 The cover shown was probably handed 
aboard the ‘‘Santiago de Cuba’’ from the ‘‘ Rhode Island,’’ and the cover was 
then passed in turn from the former ship to the ‘‘California’’ steamer which 
earried the cover to New York. 

Due to the dated enclosures and the ‘‘Boston Rec’d’’ markings on the 
faces of the covers (Boston Postal Markings, Blake and Davis, Nos. 2232 to 
2235), this correspondence presents a unique opportunity to analyze and 
tabulate the methods of routing mail north from the West Indies Squadron, 
including the transit time for each method. One fact, not apparent, must be 
considered : the letters were written in sections from one ‘‘sending’’ to another ; 
and some of the dated headings are misleading as to the date the letter was 
actually sent. Some of the uses noted in the Table I will be explained later. 

A review of the table, together with the latest dates which may be culled 
from the letter contents, seems to indicate that the ‘‘California’’ steamer 
route was the fastest available. This is not surprising when the ease of placing 
letters aboard the vessels the ‘‘ Rhode Island’’ was convoying is considered. The 
speed of this route is also confirmed by that fact that almost all of the later 
letters of the correspondence were so routed. Although there is a wide-scatter 
evident, the average time to Boston by this route was about two weeks, with 
a minimum of eight days. This route, however, was the most costly, as a rate 
of ten-cents for a single letter was charged. The cheapest route was by the 
Naval despatch vessels to Key West or Port Royal, South Carolina, from 
whence the letters were carried north by periodic Naval despatch and supply 
steamers to Philadelphia, New York or Boston. This rate was three cents for 
a single letter, whether prepaid or not. (The reasons for this rate will be 
explained later). This route, which could take a month, averaged about three 
weeks (probably via Key West). The third route was mostly a product of 
chance, that is, by commercial ships. Such letters were charged double postage 
as ship letters. The two ship letters noted were about three weeks in transit. 

The route finally selected was the most expensive and rapid of the three. 
Judging from the contents of the letters as well as their markings, the young 
lady receiving the letters had to pay the postage. It is interesting to contem- 


plate whether the choice of route was hers or that of her fiance aboard the 
**Rhode Island.’’ 


2 This vessel was the most successful of all the blockaders at this business; her crew 
shared prize money of over $1,500,000 for captures she made during the war. 
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Figure 6 illustrates a cover originating aboard the U. 8. Steamer ‘‘ Connecti- 
eut’’ on March 15, 1865, which also paid the ten-cent ‘‘California’’ steamer 
rate to New York. The cover bears an undated 31 mm cireular New York 
Steamship (same as of Fig. 1) mark, tying a 3c 1861 stamp. The remaining 
part of the rate was indicated by the ‘‘Due 7’’ marking. The cover is addressed 
to Philadelphia and is endorsed ‘‘Care American Consul, Havana.’’ The 
““Connecticut’’ was probably patrolling in West Indian waters at the time. 
This cover is also in the Rommel collection. 

As has been well documented, mail communication with the Southern 
(seceded) states was officially severed as of June 1, 1861, affecting all the coastal 
states. The blockade of those states had been proclaimed in April, or as soon 
thereafter as they left the Union. The blockade built up very slowly at first 
as has been noted. That the problem of handling mail to and from the block- 
aders was considered important very early is shown by the letter in Fig. 7. 
(An answer to this inquiry has not yet been located). There was some sort 


TABLE I 
1863 Place of Cost to Boston 
Letter date Letter Recipi- Rec’d 
No. hdg heading - Markings and route ent date 


34 6-23 Cape Haitien New York double concentric cds either 7-17 
of 7-16-63, m/s due 6. Probably 2x3c 


by private ship into N. Y. (7?) or 
36 7-7 Mariguana. 26-1/2 mm cire U. S. SHIP/3 cts lx3ec 17?-28 


By Navy supply vessel. 


37 7-11 At sea, between Doub. conc. Port Royal cds 6-29 2x3c 8-4 
Cuba and Haiti and “‘6.” Probably by Naval 
courier to P. R. and handed in 
at P. O. No ship letter fee. 


39 7-19 At sea same as No. 37-cds of 7/6 2x3c 8-14? 
41 7-29 At sea same as No. 36 1x3c 8-29 
42 (?) At sea Steamship 20-Cal. Stmr. 2x10c 9-16 
43 8-27 Cape Hat. N. Y. eds 9-25/ship letter 1x6c 9-26 

6 cts due. 
45 9-8 St. Thomas Same as No. 43-cds 10-3 1x6c 10-3 

D.W.I. 6 cts due. 

47 9-25 Cape Hat. Philadelphia cds 10-17; S. L. 2x3c 10-19 

Due 6. Probably by Navy ship or 

into yard. 
49 10-2 Cape Hat. Steamship 20-Cal stmr. 2x10c 10-27 | 
51 10-20 St. Thomas Steamship 10-Cal stmr. 1x10c 10-27 
52 10-25 At sea same as #49 2x10c 11-27 
56 11-29 At sea same as #49 2x10¢ 12-29 
59 12-29 At sea same as #49 2x10c 1-6-64 
60 12-31 Cape Haitien same as #49 2x10c 1-29-64 


1) It will be noted that all the covers rated at 6c, other than those specifically marked 
as ship letters are indicated to have been double letters. While these may have 
been rated as ship letters under the new double rate of July 1863, proper marking 
“tools” not yet being ready, this is doubtful. The preponderance of double weight 
letters in the latter part of the correspondence also should be noted. 


2) Although as full and exact information as could be desired does not seem to 
be available about the California steamer markings, the concensus seems to be that 
the rate from Chagres to New York was rated as under 2500 miles after 1853, which 
is to say, 10 cts/single letter. 


eat 


Fig. 6. ‘From the U. S. S. Connecticut’’, care American Consul, Havana, Cuba. 
Collection of Capt. Herbert F. Rommel. 


of directive issued by the Postmaster General, or at least some sort of instrue- 
tions were issued to deal with the situation. This is quite apparent from 
subsequent events which occurred at too many places almost simultaneously 
and in apparent direct conflict with regulations so that coincidence or anything 
but a directive may be ruled out. The effects have been noted even if the 
exact details have not been learnd. 

The general idea in this connection is that the ship letter fee of two cents, 
payable to merchant ship captains upon delivery of letters to U. S. post offices 
was not to be paid commanders of national ships, including the Navy supply 
and despatch steamers. Furthermore, when the two-cent ship fee was not paid 
out, it was not collected from the recipients of such letters, even though these 
letters were endorsed ‘‘ship letter.’’ Hence, a ‘‘SHIP/3’’ or, more properly, 
a ‘‘U. S. SHIP/3 Cts’’ rate. Legality: a directive, or some such notice to post- 
masters normally receiving such mail—to speculate the ‘‘home’’ ports of the Navy 
and its despatch steamers. There was no Congressional action on the matter 
of better treatment of mail matters for the Navy until February, 1862. When 
such was forthcoming, as a result of the request of Postmaster General Blair 
in his annual report, the action took the same form as the well known ‘‘soldier’s 


regarding conveyance of mails. 2 
Navy June 25, 1061, 


Fig. 7. Official Records, Vol. 27, Series |, Page 356. 


¥ the Secretary of the Navy to the Postmaster-Gene 3 
nt Bei 
3 Sm: I ha 
and if so, what amount in each case. 
information is desired to enable the Department to send if i 
ind to suswer enquiries made of it by those 
in naval service. 
am, respectfully, your obedient servant. 
61. 


letter’’ regulation of some six months previous. There was no mention of 
‘ship letter’’ fees or rates in the legislation. 

It has been said that there was never any legal basis for a ‘‘ship 3’’ 
rate and no direct legal basis has been found, although some competent postal 
historians have searched extensively for such a record. This latter fact, however, 
may simply prove that copies of such a legal basis no longer exist. There are 
too many covers known with forms of the ‘‘ship 3’’ or, more commonly, ‘‘U. S. 
Ship/3 ets’’ rate for the markings to be accidental, or contrary to the directions 
of the Post Office Department. There are a good many forms of the U. S. 
Ship markings, with and without rates, which were accepted at Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and elsewhere; but the intent has been to explain why a 
cover endorsed ‘‘ship letter,’’ or at least delivered by a ship other than a contract 
mail steamer, bore no ship letter charge. 

The type of service suggested here might be compared to the railway post 
offices used today, or, even better yet, to the waterways Route Agent scheme 
in which the Route Agents were postal employees, and when they were dispensed 
with the service performed by the purser of the vessel. 

The one apparent basic difference is that mail not only was picked-up by 
the Naval despatch steamers but also was sorted, marked and distributed by 
those ships apparently under the authority of the ships’ commanders, rather 
than by Post Office Department personnel. A good parallel to this operation 
may be found in the operation of the post offices aboard Navy ships today. 

A cover endorsed as being from the ‘‘U. 8. Ship Ben Morgan’’ is illustrated 
in Fig. 8. The cover, addressed to New York, bears a black ‘‘Ships letter’’ 
in the same writing as the address. The only postal markings are the round 
end, boxed ‘‘SHIP’’ and the ‘‘ Due 3,’’ both in black. The ‘‘Ben Morgan’’ was 
a purchased ‘‘soapboxer’’ and spent her entire naval career on the Atlantic 
coast, assigned to the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, (NABS). Two more 
covers are known with the identical markings. One is from on board the U. 8. 
Bark ‘‘ Arthur,’’ then assigned to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron (WGBS) 
which she joined in January, 1862. The other cover carries an Old Point 
Comfort single line 26 mm e.d.s. of July 26, (year unknown), and a target 
killer on a 3-cent 1861 stamp, and hence is of 1862 or later vintage. The usage 
could be either a double-rate ship letter of after July, 1863, or simply a double 


Fig. 8. From the U. S. Ship “Ben Morgan’. 
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Fig. 9. From the U. S. S. “‘Hartford’’ at New Orleans (?). Collection of Capt. 
Herbert F. Rommel. 


letter with half the postage due. The correspondence from which this letter 
comes is not known to be of Naval or military origin. 

Another combination with the same boxed ‘‘SHIP’’ marking is that on a 
cover from the Rommel collection shown in Fig. 9. This combination has a 
large (8x12% mm) ‘‘3’’ rather than the ‘‘Due 3’’ previously described. The 
cover originated aboard the U. S. steam sloop ‘‘ Hartford’’—Farragut’s flagship 
—at New Orleans. In addition to the markings already noted, the cover bears 
a New Orleans double concentric ¢.d.s. of June 3, 1862 and a large ‘‘5’’ struck 
over a ‘‘3,’’ or, possibly, vice versa. The usage and the correction of rate on 
this cover may appear obvious, but in view of the other covers noted, actually 
are not. In fact, too many possibilities exist to even speculate as to the corrected 
rate. 

Other covers have been reported with this boxed ‘‘SHIP’’ and ‘‘3’’ 
combination. One of these is a patriotic soldier’s letter without date or indica- 
tion of origin, addressed to Essex, Massachusetts. Another is reported as Nos. 
684 and 684A in Blake and Davis’ ‘‘Boston Postal Markings to 1890.’’ This 
cover there is reported as being of Cuban origin, dated in November, 1861, and 
is not necessarily a military or naval cover. 

The boxed ‘‘SHIP’’ is also illustrated on page 175 of Huber and Wagner’s 
‘The Great Mail’’—presumably as a New Orleans marking. The records of 
Henry A. Meyer of Evansville, Indiana, also show the use of the boxed ‘‘SHIP”’ 
in connection with a cover showing New Haven, Connecticut markings. 

A few Civil War naval letters are known with another type of ‘‘SHIP’’ 
marking. These letters are without evidence of any ship letter fee payment of 
collection. Fig. 10 illustrates such a cover (in the Frank 8S. Levi collection). 
This cover, from the same ‘‘Hartford’’ correspondence as the cover of Fig. 9, 
bears a 31144 mm Philadelphia c.d.s. of May 21, 1862, a straight line 514x14 mm 
““SHIP”’ and a 714x22 mm ‘‘Due 3,’’ all in black. Another cover bearing the 
same identical markings, including the date, but from the ‘‘U. S. Steam Frigate 
Colorado,’’ then off South Pass, Mississippi River, is in the Floyd Risvold 
collection. The cover (Fig. 10) also bears a manuscript endorsement, ‘‘Per 


8 This book also tells of the reopening of the New Orleans postoffice by the Federals 
on May 14, 1862. The postmaster was J. M. G. Parker, a Naval officer, who had been 
transferred from the postoffice at Ship Island, Mississippi. This island, a *small waterless 
island in the Gulf was used as a staging area for the attack on New Orleans, and the 
postoffice had beefi established there. 
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Steamer Rhode Island.’’ The ‘‘Rhode Island’’ was one of two large side- 
wheelers bought by the Navy Department in mid 1861 to serve as despatch 
and supply vessels to and from the blockading squadrons. They carried, aceord- 
ing to letters of instruction copied in the O. R.’s, fresh beef packed in ice, fresh 
vegetables, and fruit when available, and, more important to these considera- 
tions, both personal mail and official despatches to and from the blockaders. 

The May 21 datestamp mentioned above is not an arrival date of the 
‘*Rhode Island’’ or her sister vessel the ‘‘Connecticut,’’ at Philadelphia; in 
fact, as determined from the O. R.’s, the ‘‘Rhode Island’’ did not arrive from 
the Gulf at Hampton Roads until May 30, 1862, so the cover in Fig. 10 ap- 
parently went north by other means. 

Figure 11 shows another cover with the same ‘‘SHIP’’ marking, but with 
a Boston July 24 c.d.s. and a larger, different ‘‘Due 3 cents’’ marking. This 
cover, in the Rommel collection, originated aboard the U. S. Steam Gunboat 
‘*Katahdin,’’ which was not commissioned (being newly built) until Feb. 17, 
1862. From the date, and the fact that most of such later naval letters bore 
stamps, the year is probably 1862, although it could be later. The ‘‘Katahdin’’ 
was in the Mississippi, north of New Orleans, in July, 1862. 

The varied usages and locations of these markings indicate their possible 
usage aboard a ship or some other such movable post office. No correlation 
with movements of any such navy supply steamer or other ship has been found 
in the O. R.’s although neither is the search completed. Further information 
on covers with these markings would be appreciated. 

The actual reason for the three-cent ship rate, apparently unauthorized, 
is shown in the following excerpt from the report of the commander of one of 
the despatch steamers, upon his return to New York :* 


U. S. S. Connecticut 
New York, Feb. 19, 1862 
Sir: I have the honor to report my return to this port after an absence of 
forty days. . . This vessel left New York with an immense weight of cargo. 
She was deeper by one foot four inches than ever before: her copper was 
submerged nearly two feet and the dip of her paddles was seven feet, six 
inches. You can . . well imagine the strain she sustained... You will 


4This report, together with a list of ships visted and supplied, etc., appears on 
Page 417, et seq, Vol. 27, Series I of the O. R.’s. 


Fig. 10. From the “‘Hartford’. Frank S. Levi collection. 
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Fig. 11. From the U. S. Steam Gunboat ‘‘Katahdin’’. Collection of Capt. Herbert 
F. Rommel. 


be surprised to learn that in mail matter alone we had on leaving New 
York, some 60,000 letters and papers, besides some 2500 packages, con- 
sisting of boxes, trunks and bundles (for the Army and Navy), to be dis- 
tributed among officers and men of either branch of the service, but, 
being properly systemized, the work was executed without mistakes or 
loss. 

In connection with this subject of the mails, I would respectfully 
suggest to the Department whether to two cents per letter (ship) allowed 
by the post-offices to masters of vessels, not claimed or allowed to com- 
manders of national ships, ought not to be credited to the Navy Depart- 
ment. It must, judging by the great number of letters delivered, amount 
to a large sum each round trip; if so credited, would go far toward lessening 
the expenses of the supply steamers... 

I am sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


M. Woodhull, 
Commander, U. S. Navy 
Hon. Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
P. 8S. Agreeably to your orders, I transmitted from Hampton Roads... the 
despatches destined for the Department. M. W. 


The reference to the waiver of the two cents ship letter fee by masters of 
national ships is the nearest thing to an official basis for the three-cent rate yet 
found. It is the writer’s opinion that a directive to the postmasters at the 
home ports of the supply steamers would also be needed (witness Fig. 2). 

This also explains the various forms of ‘‘U. 8. SHIP’’ markings, with and 
without rate, found on covers from Navy ships and Army ‘‘amphibious’’ troops 
from the latter part of 1861, onward. These will be described and discussed 
in a subsequent article. 

Correspondence is invited on this or related subjects to be treated later. 
Address the writer at 259 E. Dominion Blvd., Columbus, Ohio. 

References used are given in the appended bibliography. There would 
have been no article at all without the assistance of Capt. Herb Rommel, U. 8S. 
Navy, and Henry A. Meyer, both of whom have been very patient and capable 
in serving as ‘‘sounding boards’’ and supplying information not available to 
the writer, and in lending covers. Also much appreciated is the help of Frank 
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SWITZERLAND 


French Internees’ Free Franks 
Issued by Switzerland in 1871 


By GEORGE W. CALDWELL 


The decision of a French Army General during the closing days of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, brought about the items we will discuss here. 

It was late in January 1871. The French Army of the East—also known 
as the Bourbaki Army—was being pushed back by an overwhelming force of 
Prussians. The winter was extremely cold; the French soldiers, poorly clad. 
They were tired and hungry; some were ill. Obviously their morale was at a 
very low level. Facing this critical situation, General Clinchaut, who had 


The free frank issued by the Swiss postal 
authorities for use on mail from French 
Military Internees. (Enlarged 2X) 


superseded General Bourbaki in command, was forced to decide between sur- 
rendering to the Prussians, or escaping into Switzerland with his army. He 
chose the latter course as the better solution and during the night of January 
31-February 1, 1871 he led his army across the frontier near the Swiss town 
of Verriers. Thus Switzerland became host to 87,487 men; 2467 officers and 
11,800 horses together with 285 cannon and 1158 vehicles. 

With an enthusiasm stemming from many years of amity between these 
two nations, the Swiss bedded-down this huge army. Inns, chalets and private 
homes were pressed into use in 188 towns and villages; and as one of these 
internees stated in a letter to his family back in France: ‘‘We were received 
with open arms (bras ouvert).’’ Many similar letters bespeak the fine hospi- 
tality extended by the Swiss. 

As a further gesture of good-will to a friendly neighbor, the Swiss govern- 
ment accorded these internees a limited free franking privilege which permitted 
them the free use of the mails for the purpose of writing to their families in those 
sections of France not occupied by the Prussians. Mail to other parts of France 
had to be franked with regular postage stamps. 

In order to exercise some measure of control and to limit possible abuse 
of this privilege, it was necessary to adopt methods whereby such mail would 
be recognized by those through whose hands it would pass. 

The best known of these methods are the gummed adhesive franks bearing 
the inscription ‘‘Militaires francais/internes en Suisse/Gratis,’’ which became 
available February 3. These were typographed from a type-set form on an 
inexpensive grade of reddish paper in sheets of 224 subjects, made-up of four 
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panes, the two panes on the right being tete-beche in relation to those on the left. 
The quantity printed is not officially known, but is believed to have been 1000 
sheets, thus totaling 224,000 adhesives: These were dispensed by the Swiss 
army officers or other army personnel who registered the names of the recipients, 
and sometimes added the franks on the mail. 


As these were free franks and could be used only by the internees, cancelling” 
was not necessary. The postal department issued orders accordingly. However, 
some covers are known with the frank tied by a postmark. (This was probably 
due to force of habit.) They are extremely rare. Also known, but rarely 
found, are covers bearing a regular postage stamp in addition to the adhesive 
frank. Such letters presumably were over the 20 gram weight limit. 

These adhesive franks are listed by Zumstein (Bern), Mueller (Basel) and 
Michel (Munich) ; but not by Scott, Gibbons, Yvert and Minkus. 

Prior to the availability of the adhesive franks, but in some instances 
subsequent thereto, this franking privilege was expressed simply by endorsing 
the envelope ‘‘Interne en Suisse/2me Legion de marche du Rhone/Service 
Militaire’ and handing it to the commandant. Also known, though rarely, are 
covers simply marked ‘‘Gratis’’ in manuscript, or handstamped ‘‘Franco.”’ 

Official government postal cards known as form’ 4337 also were-~made 
available to internees. These cards have been seen with the adhesive frank 
and also without it. a 

The promptness with which these measures were carried out, leads one 
to the belief that the Swiss had anticipated such an event and had planned 
accordingly. It has been stated that the free franking priyilege was accorded 
these internees during the ‘‘first hours’’ (premiere heure) of their arrival 
on Swiss soil. 

The Red Cross group in the Swiss town of Aarau handled a considerable 
correspondence from French families and friends inquiring about loved ones 
in the Bourbaki Army from whom they had received no word for some time. 
In replying to these inquiries, especially printed envelopes were used. Centered 
at the top of these is a solid red cross framed by a single-line shield. This is 
flanked on the left by the inscription ‘‘Militaires francais/internes en Suisse’’ 
and on the right by ‘‘Comite de secours/a AARAU, Suisse.’’ We have~seen 
one of these bearing the adhesive frank—an extremely rare piece. The late 
E. F. Hurt of Harpenden, England stated some years ago that only four of 
these were known to philatelists. yout} 

Counterfeits of the adhesive frank are known to exist. Francois Fournier 
of Geneva, one of the world’s foremost creators of spurious items, included 
it in his 1914 price list. Covers bearing the adhesive and postmark prior to 
February 3, 1871 or later than March 27, obviously are not genuine. The last 
of the internees were repatriated on the latter date. To be certain, collectors 
should obtain these various items only from reliable sources. tant 

In conclusion, it is of interest to record two postal rulings issued in connec- 
tion with this franking privilege. Postal Bulletin (Verfugungen) No. 23, 
dated February 23, 1871 authorized its use; obviously this was simply a form- 


alization. Postal Bulletin No. 53, of 1871—we have no definite date—termi- 
nated the privilege. 


NEWS BULLETIN 


' A News Bulletin, which features items of interest to the members of the 
Postal History Society of the Americas, is issued at irregular intervals. 
Editors of the News Bulletin are: 
Burton E. Bauder, 105 Holmes Avenue, Darien, Conn. 
Mrs. Edith M. Faulstich, 37 Inwood Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Development of the Post 
Continued from Page 22 


exhibitions, and so on. That, too, is Postal History, because it ties in with 
economical and social history. 

Today, the Post encompasses the whole world and it has become a household 
word. Postally speaking, this world has become ONE WORLD. Unfortunately, 
not everybody is fully aware of it. 
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8. Levi, Jr., Donald M. Steele and Maurice C. Blake, all of whom have patiently 
answered letters in considerable detail. 
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are always available through the popular 
Postal History Auctions which are fre- 


quently held by 
Rebsen Lowe Limited 
50 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. 


The catalogues ($1.50 a year with prices 
realised) have detailed descriptions, accurate 
valuations and many illustrations; they 
are unique in their kind and provide 
valuable works of reference for the student 
of postal history. 


If you are short of time you may be 
interested in our “Busy Buyer's Service” 
full details of which will be sent on 
request. 
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SHIP LETTERS 


ADEN 


No fewer than three good Collec- 
tions of INDIA USED IN ADEN have 
just been priced ready to send out on 
approval. 

These are replete with fine COVERS 
and really scarce desirable items, 
such as Mauritius and G. B. with 
“124” Cancellations besides the more 
usual CEYLON cancelled at Aden. 
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Great Britain 


90% of our dealing is in G. B. from 1600, but in Postal History we do 
have a little British Empire, U. S. A. and Transatlantic, so let us know your 
interests. Please note in stamps we do NOT deal in Empire, U. S. A., etc., 
only G. B. 


BABYLONIAN LETTER BRICKS 4,000 YEARS OLD, GUARANTEED AND 
DATED, $55-70. VIRGINIA 1674 BILL OF EXCHANGE TO LONDON, 
SIGNED BY PHILIP LUDWELL (SEE AMERICAN D.’N. B.), A VERY 
EARLY TRANSATLANTIC DOCUMENT, $30. 


From the earliest times to 1880 we have probably the finest stock of 
G. B. in existence: why not collect a County in which you have interest, 
we can offer plenty at low prices. We specialise in Line Engraved 1840-70, 
Cancellations, Locals (Railway and College stamps, Telegraphs), Postal 
Stationery (a fine stock of FIRM’S rings) and everything unusual. 
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—“Tt’s not my line - but I’ve got 


THOUSANDS OF COVERS 
POSTAL STATION ERY 


— 
by Arthur Fendler 


After more than 40 years in this business, |’ve accumulated 
thousands of pieces of postal stationery, covers, all sorts of non- 
Scott material. 


The trouble is, |'m not geared to merchandise them—to advertise 
them, or even to answer inquiries. My specialty is filling want 
lists for singles. (I’ve got them, too—some 563 stockbooks full, 
and all at 1/3 catalogue!) 


All this may be to your advantage. If you can come in and visit 
my convenient, street level store (a half block from Radio City) 

. identify yourself as a member of the Postal History Society 
... U ll be happy for you to browse through to your heart’s content. 


No, | don’t have all this material organized. Often | don’t know 
exactly what I’ve got. And | don’t think you'll find recognized 
classic rarities on covers, although sometimes |’m surprised to 
see what tumbles out of a dusty box! No U.S. or B. N.A., sorry. 


But if your interests are fairly broad—you're not looking for some 
one item—and you're willing to spend some time, especially at 
off-hours when the counter isn’t too busy. ... If you like adven- 
ture, in short, you'll have some fun, and you may find useful 
items at prices a fraction of what the cover specialists quite 
legitimately charge. 


Please, no correspondence or mail order for postal history material, 
but I'll be glad to see you! 


Arthur Fendler 


ARTHUR FENDLER 
112 West 49th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Are you taking advantage of this 


streamlined stamp auction service? 


GOLD MEDAL 
MAIL AUCTIONS 


United States, British Empire and Foreign stamps—both 
19th and 20th century—singles, sets, blocks, covers— 
rarities—low, medium and high priced items—all of 
guaranteed quality! 


% Maximum number of items. % Lots broken down into the 
Minimum descriptive text. smallest units 


* Ail bidding by mail. No % Maximum of service and 
floor competition. convenience. 


* Sales monthly, each with *% You select what you want. 
many thousands of lots. You bid what you wish to pay. 


DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
tens of thousands of informed philatelists have enjoyed: 
* over 70 GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 
* containing over 300,000 fine lots 
* realizing well over $1,000,000.00! 


Choice selected quality, accurate descriptions, and all lots unconditionally 
uaranteed by |. G H. Stolow, Inc., world’s largest wholesale stamp firm. 
e Gold Medal Mail Auction way of buying stamps saves time and money! 
The illustrated catalogs of future sales are yours for the asking. Write 
for them today! 


GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 


50 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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